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Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 


can be scaled }2 to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 


ELVET 
CAKE 
FLOUR 







batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s “‘locked-in’’ moisture that means 
longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 


at a lower production cost to you. 








See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify “Bakery- 
Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 
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General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota VELVET 


Cake Flour 

fnowestinnad 
“BAKERY-PROVED’’—TRADEMARK . g 
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BREAD-—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 





ge FOUNDATIONS of a good loaf of bread 
reach downward to the very wheat land from which 
the major bread ingredient originates. And that 
foundation is expertly laid when it comes to I-H 
flours. The care and skill we use in selecting 
I-H wheats cannot be surpassed. 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 


1570 W. 29th Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. _ LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread is the 
Staff of Life’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
i Ta alite ME Gelaltels 
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City National’s Foreign Department 
“Delivers the Goods” 
Around the World 


The success of your foreign trade nent flour mills for more than 10 
program is so important that you years. He is thoroughly familiar 
can't afford to work with any but with the view- 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- points of the mills 
ness advisors, such as the staff of and buyers, and ’ 

City National’s Foreign Department. he knows the a, 


For example, meet Bror W. Unge quality of flour 
—Foreign Department Manager; for- required by dif- 
merly export manager for promi- ferent markets. 





City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 


cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 
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CITY NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED 1913 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 
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BETTER PRODUCTS for more profitable 
poultry through processing by Car- 
gill’s feed affiliate. 


BETTER MARKETS for your flaxseed be- 
cause Cargill creatively processes 
and sells Linseed Oil. 
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BETTER PRODUCTS for your livestock 
because of Nutrena’s creative 
processing. 


BETTER MARKETS for your flax crop 
when Cargill is processing and sell- 
ing the linseed meal. 


HERE IS HOW Cargill helps get your grain into a more usable form. First, 


your grain goes to a country elevator—perhaps one of Cargill’s. 


Then, it 


is shipped (with your neighbor’s grain) to a terminal elevator—again per- 


Cargill Creative Processing is constantly looking for 
new uses, and new processing methods like these: 


BETTER PRODUCTS for corn raisers be- 
cause of creative breeding and 
processing. 
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BETTER MARKETS for your bean crop 

because Cargill is processing and 

improving the oil. 
ee 
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haps one of Cargill’s. 


BETTER MARKETS because 8 different 
farm products are sold in Nutrena 
Dog Food. 


OYBEA 
8 MEAL 
here 


ag 
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BETTER MARKETS & PRODUCTS for you be- 
cause of high-quality soybean meal 


Cargill is processing. 


e* 


Finally, your grain is likely to go to a processing 


plant, where more than 75% of all farm products end up to be made into 


things to be eaten or used. 


CARGILLE, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 


This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 
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Bemis BALERS with 


RiIPP-TABB 


_Kasy Opening. 


















® RIPP-TABB easy opening was pioneered by Bemis. 


Ask your Bemis Man for complete information, 


Give You Substantial Savings... 
Deliver the Inside Package in Top Condition 


That’s why use of Bemis Balers by leading flour millers is increas- 


biol 
ing so rapidly. Bemis Balers are made for two 25-lb. bags of flour, B eMmI1S 
five 10-lb. bags, ten 5-lb. bags, or twenty-five 2-pound bags. 
General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
ANY QUANTITY— ANY TIME YOU WANT Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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A position near “the post” gives an 
advantage in a race and, in a sense, 
PAGE’S flour has a “post” position when 
it comes to selecting wheats. Our loca- 
tion permits us to draw wheat without 
penaly from four major hard winter 
wheat producing states. As a baker, this 
“post position” means quality for you. 


2. AONE 


| THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST “ROCK RIVER” “BLODGETT’S”’ RYE wie SEES. 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


Ther e 's a WORLD of —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Pony 1848 ; 
QUALITY in... FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 



































w JENNISON Flours |- 
re) $ lon ' % WY . 
s a2” W. J. JENNISON Co. |*| F “7 wet Vl 
= ‘ “a RY . Country-Milled 
N= js = © ¥ f ma " ie iro 
= if ‘ neat located 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. t bs aoe oF 
any ~<a Eis 1 America’s foremost 
MAin 8637 | at 4 F wheat ae 
. - section. 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA \U) =a perunsant 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA Ej. MANAGED 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS + 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *&*: feu: 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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1S IN THE RECORD 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
CANADIAN THE WEST arih cgeoeat 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL en ee 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


WESTERN CANADA- IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour gn Witea 
Mills Limited s SS Kk ay 


ROLLED OATS 














W-SASKATOON 


















"ont ames PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
SRE ae ake i oar eens’ td: | fa UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 








CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Licnitell 






Cable Address ALL 


“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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“The Finest Equipment 
in the World 


can fall far short of 
producing top quality unless it 


is controlled by capable and 
experienced personnel” 


PRESHtOENT 


ERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, 


NEW PLANT + 5910 WINNER RD. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 





¥ 


Ss 


Serer re 











The importance of 


well-designed packages is uppermost 


with progressive management 


WRITE, WIRE or CALL US TODAY! 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
U $ & 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE... 


as proved by 








VARNER B. BISHOP joined the 
Commander-Larabee sales organiza- 
tion June 1, 1929. He lives in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and represents us in the 
Cleveland-Detroit territory. 

















GERALD T. MASSIE joined our 
Texas sales organization many years 
ago and was transferred to our Af- 
lanta sales territory in August, 1941. 
He lives in Tucker, Georgia, a sub- 
urb of Atlanta. 

















McDOWELL, whose home 
is at Reading, Pennsylvania, joined 
our sales organization in November, 
1933. He is our sales representative 
in the Reading territory. 


/ - 
' Stecrar or 
vices WINNT AP OLS Bina 
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Peru to Purchase 
1.6 Million Bushels 
Wheat Under PL 480 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced a program under Title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act (Public Law 480) 
for the sale to Peru for Peruvian 
money of surplus agricultural com- 
modities valued at about $3.63 mil- 
lion. 

The approximate program break- 
down is as follows: Wheat $3.02 mil- 
lion (1.6 million bu.), butter $230,- 
000 (250 long tons) and ocean trans- 
portation $380,000. 

The program is expected to be of 
benefit to Peru in meeting its re- 
quirements and also be of assistance 
in reducing surplus stocks in the 
U.S., USDA said. 

Sales under this program will be 
made by private U.S. traders. It is 
expected that the first purchase au- 
thorizations under the program will 
be issued within a few days. 

The Peruvian agreement is the 
fourth to be announced. Programs 
with Turkey, Yugoslavia and Chile 
were announced previously. The Tur- 
key program is expected to total 
about $24 million, the Yugoslavia pro- 
gram about $44 million and the Chile 
program about $5 million. 





Strietmann Changes 


DAYTON, OHIO—Two changes in 
the Dayton division sales office of 
the Strietmann Biscuit Co. were an- 
nounced by W. C. Bodner, manager 
of the Dayton division. William H. 
Zebold, until recently supervisor in 
Dayton, has been promoted to the 
post of division manager at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. He started with the com- 
pany in 1948 at the Cincinnati head- 
quarters and came to Dayton about 
a year ago. Mr. Zebold will be suc- 
ceeded in the Dayton post by Joseph 
C. Sanders, who will come here from 
Louisville, Ky., where he has been 
in sales. 
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Loan Data Shows Wheat Surplus 
Barely Dented by Export Effort 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—A combination of 
two Commodity Credit Corp. reports 
shows that even the most vigorous 
efforts to stimulate wheat exports 
are scarcely making a dent in the 
U.S. surplus. And the figures clearly 
indicate that unless something un- 
foreseen develops between now and 
the end of the crop year, there will 
be an addition to the wheat carry- 
over on July 1, 1955. 

The export efforts are through 
barter, dollar sales under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement and the 
provisions of Public Law 480, Title I. 

A CCC report on the status of the 
farm price support program as 
of Dec. 31 shows that there were 


more than 749 million bushels of 
wheat in the CCC inventory as of 
that date. Another report, on the ex- 
tent of price support activity on 1954 
crops through Jan. 15, shows that 
1954-crop wheat under support 
through Jan. 15 totaled about 381 
million bushels. In addition, there 
was a re-seal of almost 18 million 
bushels of 1953-crop farm-stored 
wheat. 
1.1 Billion Bushels 

Altogether these reports show that 
the amount of wheat owned or con- 
trolled by the government was ap- 
proximately 1,148 million bu. 

While farmers have another 60 
days in which to redeem wheat from 
the government loan account, the 
current disparity between the mar- 
ket and the loan price lends little 


1954 Crops Under Support on Jan. 15 


Farm-stored 


loans 
Wheat, DBE. .ivecceces . 109,393,134 
COSR, We. je<cecedececen -- 76,287,568 
DEE, Be “suteareosedevesee 47,631,838 
Flaxseed, bu. .......00+s0% 2,814,898 
Oats, BU. ccscncccccccevecs 48,653,551 
_ , arr Peeree re Trae 3,382,045 
Soybeans, bu. ....... 16,002,999 
Dry edible beans, cwt. ‘ 54,769 
Grain sorghums, cwt. ..... 2,253,672 
Mind, owt. .0+:/% ‘ . 7,710,951 


Warehouse-stored 


Purchase 


loans agreements Total 
259,510,333 12,049,048 380,952,515 
654,987 3,059,066 79,001,611 
42,945,779 5,779,528 96,357,145 
3,093,185 1,088,114 6,996,197 
12,518,130 3,485,790 64,657,471 
1,888,059 627,422 5,897,626 
17,508,554 779,659 34,291,212 
2,894,138 294 3,026,201 
53,297,720 573,592 56,124,984 
8,717,308 2,808,691 19,236,950 





Benson Calls 


Wheat 


Surplus Most Pressing 
In Agricultural Field 


WASHINGTON—This week Ezra 
T. Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
took official notice of bushelage con- 
trols over wheat production as com- 
pared with acreage controls as he 
told a press conference that wheat 
was by far the outstanding problem 
in the surplus agricultural field fac- 
ing his administration. 

He noted the probable supply situ- 
ation which will exist after June 
30, 1955, and the extraordinary ef- 
forts being taken by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to stimulate 
exports and effect a reduction in the 
supply at the end of this crop year. 
He was not optimistic, however, that 
any reduction will be achieved, al- 





Crop Conditions Look Better 


WASHINGTON 


Crop conditions generally improved during January, 


the U.S. Department of Agriculture notes in its February crop report issued 


last week. 


Winter wheat prospects in most north central and central plains areas 
were maintained or improved by rain or snow, USDA says. Nebraska and 
much of Kansas fared especially well from January snow cover. Wheat from 
Missouri eastward also has so far suffered little damage from “heaving” 


due to alternate freezing and thawing. 


The early-seeded grain crops in south central and southeastern states 
made only slow growth due to cold weather, but have moisture for quick 
recovery. Winter wheat prospects are good in Montana and the Pacific 
Northwest, but much wheat in Idaho, Colorado and South Dakota needs 


more moisture or snow cover. 


Conditions were most critical in the extensive wheat area embracing 
the Texas northern high plains, northwestern Oklahoma and adjacent por- 
tions of Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico. In that area, soils are very dry 
and land has insufficient plant cover to withstand the strong winds of 
early spring. Snow and rain have recently given new promise to wheat in 
some other southwestern sections which have been relatively dry. 


though he expressed the hope that 
there would be some small decline 
as of that date. Official figures and 
official opinion from other govern- 
ment sources does not lead to any 
such optimism—in fact within USDA 
informed officials fear that the wheat 
supply as of July 1, 1955, may even 
exceed that of a year earlier. 

Mr. Benson told reporters that he 
was asking the National Agricultural 
Advisory Committee to examine five 
possible approaches to the wheat sur- 
plus problem. They are as follows: 

“1. Questions related to changes 
in the food habits of our people, and 
the per capita decline in the con- 
sumption of bread grains. 

“2. Sound methods of expanding 
the use of wheat for feed. (Bills 
now before Congress would allow 
growing and feeding wheat on the 
farms where produced without pen- 
alty under marketing quota pro- 
grams.) 

“3. The question of grades and 
classes of wheat, as related to mar- 
ket demand both domestically and 
for export. 

“4. The place of land-use programs 
and influences in connection with 
the wide use of marginal lands and 
lands upon which it is hazardous 
to grow wheat. 

“5. The comparative merits of es- 
tablishing controls on a bushel as 
contrasted with an acveage basis. 

“In addition to further consider- 
ation by the advisory commission at 
its coming meetings, the secretary 
is also calling upon the department 
of agriculture staff for further ex- 
ploratory work to determine what 


(Continued on page 18) 
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current encouragement to the wheat 
farmer to redeem. Hand-to-mouth 
buying is indicated when it is further 
seen that at the start of the new 
crop year Commodity Stabilization 
Service will be required to start 
pricing its stocks of wheat for do- 
mestic purposes on the statutory for- 
mula of 105% of the loan rate plus 
reasonable carrying charges. Since 
the new wheat loan is set at 8244% 
of parity, the resale price on July 1, 
1955, will of necessity be below the 
current formula level. 

However, it is expected that CSS 
will follow precedent and use the dis- 
cretionary policy of pricing wheat at 
the higher of the market or the for- 
mula price at time of sale. Except 
for some high protein wheat, the 
problem is moot since all other 
wheats are now selling below the cur- 
rent loan level. However, the im- 
mediate outlook is not encouraging 
to the accumulation of inventories by 
processors, and consequently any out- 
of-loan redemption movement would 
be negligible. 

Wheat Set-Aside 

In the reports quoted above, the 
CCC inventory account of approxi- 
mately 750 million bushels includes 
the 400-million-bushel set-aside re- 
quired in the amending of the farm 
act of 1949 by the last congress. 

One of the worries of congressional 
farm leaders is that wheat exports 
may be so low for the crop year and 
the next crop not so sharply reduced 
that if the statutory set-aside is not 
increased, it will be necessary to drop 
the price support level for wheat of 
the 1956 crop to the minimum level 
of 75% of parity. This condition 
might focus congressional attention 
on some other stimulus to get wheat 
into consumption and out of the gov- 
ernment stockpile. 

On the feed grain front, CSS of- 
ficials now find additional concern in 
the probable take-over under loan 
defaults of stocks of oats, barley and 
grain sorghums which are up sub- 
stantially from last year. The corn 
loan account as reported as of Jan. 
15, 1955 reveals that corn is the 
laggard in the 1954-crop loan account 
among the feed grains. According to 
USDA sources, grain branch officials 
now forecast a total corn loan ac- 
count for this year not in excess of 
150 million bushels. The Jan. 15 corn 
loan commitment is reported at ap- 
proximately 79 million bushels. In 
addition, there are nearly 73 million 
bushels of 1953-crop corn re-sealed 
on farms and still carried as an ad- 
ditional loan account item on CCC 


(Continued on page 18) 





7,112,000 BU. WHEAT 
SOLD UNDER IWA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that in 
the Feb. 2-8 period U.S. sales under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
totaled 7,112,000 bu., including 778,- 
000 bu. in the form of flour (333,- 
906 cwt.). 

Principal importers were Japan, 
the Netherlands and India. Wheat 
pact sales by the U.S. since the start 
of sales last June total 98,597,000 bu. 
A report of transactions in wheat 
and flour through Feb. 4 appears on 
page 24. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Since it appears 
that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture probably will be unable to 
dent the wheat surplus this year 
despite vigorous efforts in the export 
markets and Congress reveals signs 
of some drastic legislative attack on 
the surplus problem, the soft red 
wheat milling interests are rising to 
protect themselves against allegedly 
improper observations in _ official 
USDA circles regarding this part of 
the wheat crop. 

A spirited defense against inferences 
that soft red wheat areas are a major 
offender in the area of overproduc- 
tion of wheat of low milling quality 
and an area of low efficiency of pro- 
duction has been contributed by W. 
P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., 
New York, in material made avail- 
able to The Northwestern Miller. 

The Tanner observations are some- 
what more than a defense but rather 
a vigorous offensive in behalf of soft 
red wheat. Taking as his point of 
departure statements made by secre- 
tary of agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, 
Mr. Tanner examines them one by 
one and proceeds to refute them from 
official figures given him by USDA. 

The Tanner studies raise the chal- 
lenge that Secretary Benson has been 
seriously misinformed by his advisors. 
Quoting from the Secretary’s speech 
of Oct. 8, 1954, at the Farmer’s Day 
meeting at Great Falls, Mont., Mr. 
Tanner sets the base for his defense 
of soft red wheat. At that meeting 
Mr. Benson said in part: 

Higher Acreages Noted 

“Unrealistie price supports have 
brought about a sharp rise in wheat 
production outside the area we norm- 
ally think of as the commercial wheat 
country. The Corn Belt has become 
a source of more wheat. So have the 
grasslands on the southern grain 
plains and the dairy regions of the 
Northeast. 

“In Illinois the 1953 wheat acreage 
was 51% above the 10-year average. 
In Michigan it was up 46%. Even in 
New York the increase was 36%. 
One ‘dust bowl’ county of eastern 
Colorado, which reported a mere 5,- 
000 acres of wheat in 1939, had 365,- 
000 acres in this crop by 1952. 

“Because of this, farmers in the 
low-cost areas where most of our 
wheat historically has been produced 
now find themselves in a strait- 
jacket as growers in states less favor- 
ably suited to efficient wheat produc- 
tion. The man who has been growing 
quality wheat for the market gets 
cut back on the same basis as the 
man who grows wheat for the gov- 
ernment loan. 

“Very frankly, I would like to see 
us produce wheat in regions where 
it can be grown most efficiently,” Mr. 
Benson said. “It so happens that 
many of the areas are not well adapt- 
ed to the production of profitable 
crops other than wheat. It is mighty 
stiff medicine for a wheat farmer in 
Montana or the Dakotas to have his 
acreage cut 30 or 40%—especially 
when there may already be a shortage 
of the type of wheat he produces.” 

First Mr. Tanner flatly denies that 
soft red wheat raised in states east 


Soft Red Wheat Interests 
Refute Accusations of Low 
Efficiency, High Production 


of the Mississippi River is in any 
major way responsible for the wheat 
surplus problem. 


He says that the wheat producing 
states east of the river have been 
normally wheat producing states, 
making the greatest contribution to 
the nation’s bread basket over the 
long period of time. Five year studies 
of production and acreage for the soft 
red states since 1893 disclose, accord- 
ing to the Tanner analysis of USDA 
official figures, that wheat production 
in the eastern states has been consist- 
ent and reveal no indications that 
these producers have increased either 
their share of acreage or production to 
take advantage of the loan program 

Breaking down the soft red wheat 
belt into two major state groups, Mr. 
Tanner notes that official reports 
show that of the total wheat acreage 
for the nation in 1929-33 for the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan was 10.5% of the harvested 
total of the nation; for the 1937-41 
period it was 11.3%. In 1949-53 acre- 
age was 10.2%. For the Atlantic 
Coast group of soft wheat states Mr. 
Tanner sees official figures as more 
effectively contradicting the Benson 
position. In these states the percent- 
age of national harvested acreage in 
1949-53 was 3.4% of the total or a 
one third reduction from 1929-33 or 
the five years immediately preceding 
World War II. 

Casting some doubt on the alleged 
efficiency of the hard winter wheat 
states as wheat producers, Mr. Tan- 
ner notes that the five hard winter 
wheat states of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado have 
increased acreage but production has 
failed to justify this acreage increase. 

Using per acre yields as a measure 
of efficiency, Mr. Tanner again uses 
official reports to sustain his claim 
of great efficiency in the soft red 
wheat states. In the Corn Belt group 
of the soft wheat states wheat out- 
turn per acre was 23 bu. in the 1949- 
53 period. Of the Atlantic Coast 
group the average yield per acre was 
21 bu. 

In this same period the official esti- 
mates show that the hard winter 
wheat state group mentioned pro- 
duced an annual per acre yield of 
11.5 bu. and the Dakota-Montana 
spring wheat states had an average 
of 12.9 bu., which included some ex- 


tremely high yields in irrigated parts 
of Idaho. 

To the Benson charge that wheat 
production in the soft wheat belt was 
for loan and not for use, Mr. Tanner 
again resorts to official estimates for 
his refutation. Using the period of 
1949-53 as one representative of the 
accumulation of the wheat surplus, 
the figures disclose that the average 
percentage of production delivered to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation by 
the four states of the Corn Belt 
group was 13.4 of the total produc- 
tion of this group; of the Atlantic 
Coast grouping deliveries to CCC 
were only 9.3% of their production. 
At the same time the figures show 
that of the hard winter wheat state 
grouping 36.4% was delivered to CCC 
and in the spring wheat group of 
Montana and the Dakotas delivery 
to the government was 24.5% of their 
production and on the Pacific Coast 
33.2%. 

At this point Mr. Tanner says thai 
on the basis of state production and 
delivery to the CCC as a percentage 
of the U.S. total the Ohio group con- 
tributed only 50.3% of national av- 
erage deliveries; the Atlantic group 
34.8% of the national average where- 
as the Kansas 5-state group delivered 
135.5%, the Montana-Dakota group 
91% and the Pacific Coast 123%. 

As other evidence that soft red 
wheat state farmers have not con- 
templated the loan program as a 
snug harbor for excessive production 
is the citation of recent loan refer- 
endums, where both the Ohio and 
Atlantic soft wheat groups rejected 
acreage allotment proposals by ab- 
solute majorities, where other groups 
voted overwhelmingly in their favor. 

As to the unwanted varieties of 
wheat mentioned by Secretary Ben- 
son, Mr. Tanner contends that an 
analysis of wheat production and do- 
mestic disappearance shows of all 
wheat produced 60.2% went to the 
domestic market, but within that 
overall total, domestic demand for 
soft and spring wheat was 75.0% of 
soft red wheat produced. 

To lay the blame for any sub- 
stantial part of the present wheat 
surplus at the door of the soft red 
wheat producer is a major error, the 
Tanner analysis concludes. It shows 
that only 7% of the surplus consists 
of soft red winters, and if that part 
of the supply were to vanish over- 
night the surplus problem would not 
be altered in any noticeable degree. 

It is understood that Commodity 
Stabilization Service grain branch 
directors met with representatives of 
the soft red wheat millers this past 
week. They presented an analysis of 
a situation which it is believed may 
have been parallel to the statistical 
material assembled by Mr. Tanner. 





Upper Midwest Durum Growers 
Exempt From Acreage Control 


WASHINGTON—Growers in Min- 
nesota, Montana and the Dakotas 
have been exempted from acreage 
allotments in respect to their durum 
plantings in 1955. This move has 
been authorized by legislation passed 
by Congress and sent for White 
House approval. 

The measure, already approved by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
by the farm organizations, is similar 
to one that has passed the Senate 
under the sponsorship of Sen. Milton 
Young (R., N.D.). 

In addition to easing the rigid 
acreage restrictions imposed on the 
wheat crop nationally, the measure 
is designed to increase the production 


of durum wheat because of the scar- 
city that has been causing difficulty 
for the macaroni, spaghetti and pasta 
industries. Shortages resulted from 
three severe attacks of rust. 

Farmers in the durum growing 
states named have been reluctant to 
continue production because of the 
heavy losses sustained from 15B stem 
rust. The new ruling will enable 
them to use allotment acres for 
more rust resistant wheats and still 
grow durum beyond the allotment 
totals. In this way, it is hoped that 
many farmers, who might otherwise 
abandon durum until a rust resistant 
strain is available, will continue to 
grow it. 


February 15, 1955 


General Baking 
Sales, Earnings 
Higher in 1954 


NEW YORK—Net earnings of the 
General Baking Co. showed an in- 
crease for the year ended Dec. 25, 
1954, and net sales also rose, ac- 
cording to the annual statement of 
George L. Morrison, president of 
General. 

Net sales of $122,092,565 were re- 
corded in 1954, up from $120,496,472 
in 1953. Earnings were $2,243,079 last 
year compared with $2,206,625 in 
1953. A new method of depreciation 
enabled the net earnings for 1954 to 
be increased by $521,000, according 
to General’s accounting firm. 

The dollar sales increase came 
about from increased selling prices, 
Mr. Morrison said, since units sold 
dropped about 3%. The unit decrease 
was due to the closing of the St. 
Louis plant and work stoppages with 
attendant upset market conditions in 
several localities. 

Earnings amounted to $1 per share 
on common compared with 98¢ per 
share in 1953. Dividends, in addition 
to the $8 preferred paid in both 
years, declined to 60¢ per share of 
common last year compared with $1 
in 1953. Mr. Morrison called atten- 
tion to high ingredient and distribu- 
tion costs during the year, as well 
as remarking on the 5-day week 
problem in the metropolitan area. 

Wide consumer acceptance of the 
company’s products produced in the 
new plant at Spartanburg, S.C., was 
noted by Mr. Morrison. He reported 
to the stockholders that “economists 
are fairly unanimous in the opinion 
that the business outlook for the 
year 1955 is good. We are optimistic 
as to the operations of our company 
for 1955 and feel quite certain that, 
while competition may be severe and 
unit profit margin may continue nar- 
row, intensified sales efforts will re- 
sult in more profitable operations for 
the year 1955.” 


——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Asks Trade Help 
In Khapra Beetle Hunt 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is appealing for 
help in its campaign to check the 
spread of the Khapra Beetle, a de- 
structive grain pest new to the USS. 

Infestation has already been re- 
ported in California, Arizona and 
New Mexico. A native of India, Cey- 
lon and Malaya, the insect spread to 
Europe and Africa before reaching 
the North American continent. 

The department believes that if 
the pest can be located in any other 
areas before it has a chance to get 
a foothold, it will stand a reasonable 
chance of preventing an infestation 
of major proportions. Accordingly, in 
a specially prepared pamphlet de- 
scribing the appearance of the beetle 
and the places to look for it, the 
officials ask for the cooperation of 
the grain trade. The pamphlet is 
suitable for posting on bulletin boards 
and copies for this purpose may be 
obtained from the Stored Product 
Insects Section, AMS, USDA, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





When it is suspected that an insect 
is a Khapra Beetle, finders are re- 
quested to send specimens of the 
larvae and of any adult insects found 
nearby to the Insect Identification 
and Parasite Introduction Section, 
ARS, USDA, Beltsville, Md. 
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Bunge Corp. Fined 
For Conspiracy; 


Officials Cleared 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—Federal con- 
spiracy indictments against a former 
Galveston Wharves Co. manager and 


four officials of the Bunge Corp., 
New York, were dismissed Feb. 12 
at the request of the government. 


Federal Judge Ben C. Connally dis- 
missed the indictments and at the 
same time accepted a plea of guilty 
on indictment charging the Bunge 
Corp. with conspiracy and fined the 
grain firm $5,000. 

The Bunge officials cleared by the 
action were Robert F. Straub, presi- 
dent, and Andrew Hirschler and 
Simon Kern, vice president, all of 
New York, and Walton F. Mulloy, 
assistant vice president, Kansas City. 
F. H. Thornton, Sr., was the wharf 
company official involved. 

C. K. Richards, assistant USS. 
district attorney, who was appointed 
about a year ago to devote special 
effort to the grain export cases, asked 
Judge Connally to dismiss the indict- 
ments. He said new evidence had 
been discovered which “negated any 
criminal intent on the part of the 
defendants. It shows that not one 
of them profited by the transactions.” 

The defendants were indicted 
jointly by a federal grand jury last 
June following a Senate Agriculture 
Committee probe of the alleged 
illegal operations at the Galveston 
wharves. The indictment alleged a 
conspiracy to export frost-damaged 
Canadian wheat in mixture with U.S. 
wheat and collect federal export sub- 
sidies estimated at $1,500,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 
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Kansas City Grain 
Firm Changes 
Corporate Name 


KANSAS CITY—A change in the 
corporate name style of the Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. to 
Bartlett & Co.—Grain was announced 
this week. At the same time an- 
nouncement was made of the election 
of Francis W. Bartlett as president 
of the company and Paul D. Bartlett, 
Jr., to succeed him as executive vice 
president. 

As president, Mr. Bartlett succeeds 
tollin H. Sturtevant, who has been 
elected chairman of the advisory 
committee of the company, and con- 
tinues in the active management 
group. 

No other changes are being made 
in the Bartlett organization. Paul 
D. Bartlett, Sr., remains as chair- 
man of the board and Paul D. Bart- 
lett, Jr., as secretary-treasurer in ad- 
dition to his new duties. Loren Brown 
continues as vice president and di- 
rector of the firm. 

Bartlett & Co.—Grain operates 
extensive terminal and country ele- 
vator properties in the Southwest. 
Terminals are located at Kansas City, 
Kansas, St. Joseph, Mo., Nebraska 
City, Neb., and Sioux City, Iowa, 
with country elevacors in_ those 
states and in South Dakota, Okla- 
homa and Colorado. Total storage 
capacity operated by the firm 
amounts to about 15 million bu. The 
company also operates feed manu- 
facturing plants at several of its 
country elevators. 
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Archer-Daniels-Midland Shows Boost 
In Net Profit; Elects 4 New Officers 





STANDARD AWARD — Wayne L. 
David of Burden, Kansas, is shown 
receiving the $300 annual Standard 
Milling Co. award for outstanding 
undergraduate work in agronomy at 


Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Making the presentation is R. L 
Throckmorton, dean emeritus of agri- 
culture at K-State and a member of 
the board of directors of the milling 
company. 

Mr. David worked in the agronomy 
department throughout his college 
career. He helped with improvement 
work in soybeans and other crops 
and with the weed control project 
at the college. He ranked highest 
among freshmen in crops judging in 
1951 and was on the college team 
in 1953. He was granted a reserve 
commission in the army Jan. 29. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Net profits of 
$3,244,034 or $1.97 per share, for the 
six months ending Dec. 31, 1954 were 
announced by Archer -. Daniels - Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis. This is an in- 
crease of approximately 50% over the 
same six months in 1953 when earn- 
ings totaled $2,158,037, or $1.31 per 
share, 

The board of directors also declared 
a dividend of 50¢ per share payable 
March 1, to stockholders of record 
Feb. 18. This is ADM’s 114th cash 
dividend and its 94th consecutive divi- 
dend. 

The election of four new officers 
was also announced. John H. Daniels 
of St. Paul, Burton W. Schroeder of 
Minneapolis, and Warner B. Bishop, 
Jr., of Cleveland, Ohio were elected 
assistant vice presidents. William O. 
Foelker of Minneapolis was elected 
assistant secretary. 

John H. Daniels, 33, a grandson 
of the founder of the Daniels Linseed 
Oil Co. which eventually grew into 
ADM, joined the company in 1946 
following military service. 

Mr. Schroeder, 38, manager of the 
ADM industrial cereals division is 
also in charge of the sale of ADM 
vegetable fatty acids, joined the com- 
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pany in 1939 following his graduation 
from the University of Michigan. Fol- 
lowing one year’s service as a control 
chemist at ADM’s Milwaukee plant, 
he was transferred to the Minneapo- 
lis research laboratory. Following mil- 
itary service from 1943-46, Mr. 
Schroeder conducted the original 
market research on industrial cereals. 

Warner B. Bishop, Jr., 36, sales 
manager of the ADM foundry prod- 
ucts division, which has its head- 
quarters in Cleveland, Ohio, started 
with the company in 1945 following 
3% years of military service. 

William O. Foelker, 50, elected as- 
sistant secretary of ADM, was for- 
merly controller of the firm’s Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Division. Mr. 
Foelker began his milling career as 
a messenger boy for Standard Mill- 
ing Co. of Kansas City in 1923, and 
joined Commander in 1927. After 
working in practically all depart- 
ments in the Kansas City office, he 
was transferred to Minneapolis in 
1945. Mr. Foelker was elected as- 
sistant treasurer of Commander-Lar- 
abee in 1948 and secretary the follow- 
ing year. He was named controller in 
1950. 





Japan Called Best U.S. Market in 
Far East for Wheat; Use Increasing 


WASHINGTON—Japan will be the 
best market in the Far East for a 
number of years ahead for USS. 
wheat, especially white wheat pro- 
duced in the Pacific Northwest, a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
alyst predicts. 

Eral O. Pollock, Far Eastern grain 
marketing specialist of the USDA, 
points out that the anticipated food 
deficit, which will have to be offset by 
imports, includes 2 to 2.5 million 
tons of wheat. 

Japan will have a deficit of around 
4 million metric tons of grain annual- 
ly for many years to come despite 
determined efforts of the Japanese 
government to increase agricultural 
production, according to Mr. Pollock. 
The country’s population is increas- 
ing at the rate of 1.2 to 1.5 million 
people per year and agricultural out- 
put is not keeping pace. 

Japan has a population of 87,000,- 
000 people with a total land area of 
146,190 square miles, only 14% of 
which is tillable. Approximately 15 
million acres are used for agriculture 
of which about 12 million acres are 
under cultivation. Rice acreage rep- 
resents 39% of the total, barley 13%, 
and wheat 10%. Acreage figures are 
deceiving, however, because two crops 
are grown each year on much of the 
cu.tivated land. Wheat or barley is 
usually planted as soon as the rice is 
harvested, 

Domestic Consumption Urged 

Shortage of foreign exchange has 
been only one of the factors that has 
caused the Japanese government in 
recent years to encourage the do- 
mestic consumption of wheat prod- 
ucts. At currently preva‘ling market 
prices, it costs much less to import 
a ton of wheat than it does a ton of 
rice. Another important reason why 
the government has been promoting 
the consumption of wheat products 
in Japan has been to improve diet. 

It is now the policy of the Japanese 


government to promote increased 
consumption of wheat products. The 
government recognizes that such 
products offer a low cost method cf 
improving the diet and adding va- 
riety to meals in Japan. Wheat is 
consumed as bread, noodles and pas- 
try. The school lunch program is mak- 
ing an important contribution in that 
connection. Closely coordinated with 
the school lunch program is an educa- 
tional program which makes use of 
printed matter. This material is dis- 
tributed in factories, restaurants and 
health centers. 

In rural areas, where rice is pro- 
duced, the tendency is for the people 
to continue dependence on rice as the 
major item in the diet. As a result 
of governmental educational pro- 
grams and the short rice crop of 1953, 
per capita consumption of wheat 


products in the country as a whole 
increased by an estimated 15%. The 
most significant increase in the per 
capita consumption of wheat in Japan 
has been in the cities where it has 
about doubled in the last few years. 
Japanese government officials feel, 
however, that it would require a con- 
tinuous promotional program to main- 
tain wheat consumption at present 
levels and that much depends upon 
the availability and price of rice. 
Government Controls Imports 

In addition to maintaining price 
and production controls over its agri- 
culture, the Japanese government 
also controls imports of all food 
grains. Import permits are issued to 
certain firms. These firms are then 
assigned a quota of grain which they 


(Continued on page 29) 





Barter Activities Expanded by CCC; 
Expect Increased U.S. Grain Export 


WASHINGTON — An expanded 
basis for consideration of offers to 
barter for surplus farm commodities 
held by Commodity Credit Corp. was 
announced Feb. 8 by Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture. 

Surplus commodities for which sup- 
plemental stockpile barter will be 
considered initially are dairy prod- 
ucts, wheat, and corn. This list may 
be changed from time to time as sup- 
ply and CCC inventory status change. 

Wheat and corn exchanged for stra- 
tegic materials under the supplemen- 
tal stockpile program can be exported 
only to “selected” countries. Exports 
under this program will be expected 
to increase U.S. shipments of grain 
to these countries. In the case of 
dairy products, where normal ex- 
ports do not represent large volumes, 


shipments can be made to any friend- 
ly country. 

The “selected” countries for wheat 
barter are Belgium, Brazil, Chile, 
Egypt, Germany, India, Italy, Peru, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, Yugoslavia 
and Mexico. Corn barter countries are 
Austria, Belgium, Germany, India, 
Treland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 

Barter proposals will be handled 
differently from usual barter activi- 
ties. Proposals will be accepted only 
if agricultural commodities involved 
are to be exported to country of 
origin of strategic material for which 
they are exchanged, or to specified 
countries as approved by CCC from 
the appropriate “selected” country 
list. 

The exchange value of the strategic 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Rye Disappearance Higher During 
Past Six Months, USDA Reports 


MINNEAPOLIS — Disappearance 
of rye during the first six months of 
this crop year totaled 16.7 million 
bu., according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Jan. 1 report 
on stocks. The disappearance was 1.9 
million more than the same period 
last season and 2.9 million more than 
the 5-year (1948-52) average. 

Slightly over 2.5 million bu. rye 
was milled into flour during the six 
months period, about average. 

Stocks of rye in all positions on 
January 1, at 25.4 million bushels, 
were the largest for that date since 
1945. Domestic supplies of rye for the 
1954-55 season totaled 38.6 million 
bu. This is 12.2 million more than the 
supplies for 1953-54 and 12.1 million 
above the 5-year (1948-52) average. 
Imports of rye totaled about 3 million 
bushels during the July-December 
period compared with 11.9 million 
bushels the same months last year 
which were the largest of record. Be- 
cause of the heavy imports and the 


depressing effect on prices of the 
previous season, imports of rye for 
1954-55 were restricted on March 31 
by presidential proclamation to 3.3 
million bu. The 1954-55 rye import 
quota was filled during the first quar- 
ter. 

The seeding of rye for all pur- 
poses in the fall of 1954 was esti- 
mated at 5,052,000 acres by the Crop 
Reporting Board, the largest number 
of acres seeded in 12 years. This is 
25.6% more than the 4,023,000 acres 
seeded in the fall of 1953, the second 
year in which rye acreage has shown 
a sharp increase, and 31.8% more 
than the 10-year average of 3,831,000 
acres. The increase in seeded acreage 
last fall is due to reduced wheat acre- 
age allotments and increased need for 
rye as supplemental pasture, also as 
a measure to control weeds and wild 
oats. The condition of the rye crop 
Dec. 1 was reported at 85% of nor- 
mal. This compares with 78% a year 
ago. 





Cahokia Flour Co. 
Adds to St. Louis 


Warehouse 


ST. LOUIS — The Cahokia Flour 
Co. has broken ground for the con- 
struction of an additional 10,000 sq. 
ft. adjoining its present warehouse, 
which will increase its storage Ca- 
pacity to 32,000 sq. ft. The present 
warehouse, which was completed in 
1947, is claimed to be the most mod- 
ern flour storage warehouse in the 
US. 

The new addition will incorporate 
the same features as the original 
building, such as concrete roof and 
floors, electrical installations to re- 
duce flour dust hazards, large ventil- 
ating fans to keep fresh air circulat- 


ing, preventing hot-air pockets during 
summer months. Track siding for an 
additional three cars will increase 
Cahokia’s unloading facilities to 
twelve cars. 

In addition, the Cahokia Flour Co. 
is contemplating the development of 
a bulk flour unloading siding adjoin- 
ing its present quarters, which are lo- 
cated in the center of St. Louis and 
are accessible to bakeries in the area. 
This bulk flour unloading station will 
be available to all bakeries or flour 
mills wishing to use the facilities. 
A local truck company is planning to 
purchase a bulk flour truck to handle 
all deliveries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXCHANGE APPLICATION 
ST. LOUIS — Robert C. Taylor, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., has 
made application for membership in 
the Merchants Exchange of St. Louis. 











Volume of Futures Trading in U.S. 


Decreases in Wheat, 


WASHINGTON — The volume of ‘ 


futures trading in cotton, wheat, corn 
and oats decreased in the calendar 
year 1954 as compared with 1953, but 
increased in cottonseed meal, soy- 
bean meal, soybeans, soybean oil, 
eggs and lard, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced. 

The decreases in the volume of fu- 
tures trading in 1954 compared with 
1953 were noted as follows: Wheat 
16%, corn 28%, oats 56%, rye 22%, 
flaxseed 58%, grain sorghums 27%, 
cotton 20%, cottonseed oil 52%, bran 
22%, shorts 9% and butter 92%. 

Increases in volume of futures trad- 
ing for 1954 over 1953 were noted 
for: Cottonseed meal 204%, soybean 
meal 137%, soybeans 71%, soybean 
oil 73%, lard 81% and eggs 46%. 

Rodger R. Kauffman, administrator 
of the Commodity Exchange Authori- 
ty, which supervises futures trading 
in farm commodities under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, said total ac- 
tivity for all regulated commodities 
and markets combined was not great- 
ly changed from 1953. 

“Although activity in several com- 
modities varied considerably from the 
preceding year, most of the leading 
markets had relatively stable trading 
conditions in 1934,” Mr. Kauffman 
said. “At the end of the year open 


Corn and Oats 


contracts were above the levels of 
one year earlier in all leading com- 
modities except wheat, oats, and rye. 

“Futures trading services to agri- 
cultural marketing were generally 
well maintained, both in the registra- 
tion of futures prices, and in afford- 
ing protection to merchants, proces- 
sors, and farmers’ cooperatives hedg- 
ing commodities and commodity re- 
quirements in the futures markets 
against price risks.” 

Trading in cotton futures, most of 
which is on the New York Cotton 
Exchange and the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange, amounted to 47,952,000 
bales in 1954. This represented a de- 
crease of 20% compared with 1953, 
and was also below the average for 
other years since World War II, but 
was above the level of the prewar 
period 1935-39. 

Total trading in grains including 
soybeans amounted to 13.7 billion 
bushels during the year, compared 
with 14.1 billions in 1953. Trading 
decreased in wheat, corn, and oats 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
also on the other leading wheat fu- 
tures markets, the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange and the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, These reductions were near- 
ly offset by a greatly increased vol- 
ume in soybean futures on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 


Machinery Group 
Hears Suggestions 


From Feed Men 


CHICAGO—Calling on top talent 
of the feed manufacturing industry, 
the Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers Assn., meeting Feb. 
7-8 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
here, heard several suggestions for 
better ways to serve the industry. 

Outlining needs of the feed indus- 
try were Erwin C. Wascher, Honeg- 
gers’ & Co., Fairbury, Il.; Eugene 
Gehrig, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
J. P. Corcoran, Mill Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, Chicago; E. D. Grif- 
fin, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, and 
J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis. 


During the association business 
meeeting, Walter C. Ronk, Barnard 
& Leas Manufacturing Co., Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa, was elected president; 
Ralph Williams, B. F. Gump Co., Chi- 
cago, was elected vice president, and 
Raymond J. Walter, New York, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. To 
serve on the board of directors are 
George F. Thomas, Prater Pulver- 
izer Co., Chicago, retiring president; 


Lloyd Jaffe, Sidney (Ohio) Grain 
Machinery Co.; A. B. Osgood, Day 
Co., Minneapolis; R. R. Strong, 


Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co., Min- 
neapolis, and H. M. Soars, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. 

It was decided during the business 
session that the association will offer 
a scholarship to the Feed Technology 
School at Kansas State College. 

Increasing Complexities 

Mr. Wascher, in his talk, noted the 
increasing complexities of feed manu- 
facturing, which demand more ma- 
chinery, heavier machinery and more 
accurate machinery. Among phases of 
manufacturing taking on a new look, 
he said, are the bulk ingredient move- 
ment, increased use of liquids, auto- 
matic proportioning, fork trucks as a 
means of conveyance and the use of 
corn cobs and other roughages as 
feed ingredients. 

More research and product im- 
provement on the part of machinery 
manufacturers were urged by Mr. 
Sykes. He commended equipment 
manufacturers who have research 
programs and keep up with equip- 
ment problems and needs. However, 
he said, some machinery manufactur- 
ers do not keep pace with the ad- 
vances of the feed industry. 

Mr. Griffin, in charge of sales for 
Allied Mills, said that sales manage- 
ment in the feed industry is con- 
stantly confronted with requests from 
the field for items which create a 
problem for the production depart- 
ment. Management must sift the 
ideas and put the good ones into ef- 
fect, he said, and it is easier to ac- 
complish this if the machinery and 
technique of production are flexible. 

Mr. Gehrig outlined a preventive 
maintenance program, and Mr. Cor- 
coran described the development and 
work of the Mill Mutual Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





Bemis Appointment 


ST. LOUIS—R. F. Allen has joined 
the staff of the Bemis Paper Control 
Laboratory, Boston, as laboratory 
supervisor and assistant to A. R. Ew- 
ing, laboratory head. Mr. Allen is a 
graduate of Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wis., and attended a post-gradu- 
ate course there at the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry. He has also taken 
graduate work in organic chemistry 
at Harvard. 
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Southwick 


First Plans Set 
For Atlantic City 
Meeting of ABA 


CHICAGO—Preliminary plans for 
the annual convention of the Am- 
erican Bakers Assn. were mapped by 
the convention committee at a 
meeting in Chicago Feb. 4. The 1955 
ABA convention will be held in At- 
lantic City, during the Baking In- 
dustry Exposition Oct. 1-6. 

Ernest L. Southwick, Farm Crest 
Bakeries, Inc., first vice president of 
the association, is general chairman 
of the convention committee. 

The wholesale cake branch will 
meet Saturday, Oct. 1. The first ABA 
general convention session will be 
held in the main auditorium on Mon- 
day from 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Other 
events scheduled for Monday include 
an industrial relations committee 
luncheon and an informal meeting of 
the young bakery executives from 
5:30 to 7 p.m. 

The wholesale bread, wholesale pie, 
house-to-house, multiple-unit retail 
and retail branches will schedule 
their meetings on Tuesday, Oct. 4. 
A luncheon and business session of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Inc. will be held at noon 
Tuesday. 

On Wednesday another ABA gen- 
eral convention session will be held 
starting from 10 a.m. in the main 
auditorium. The annual bakers’ party 
will take place that night in the 
grand ballroom of the convention hall 
auditorium. This party will be a 
dinner dance starting at 7 p.m. 


Ernest L. 


Members of the convention com- 
mittee are: Otto L. Bergt, Metz 
Bakery, Chicago, chairman, retail 


branch; Don F. Copell, Wagner Bak- 
ing Corp., Newark, N.J., chairman, 


wholesale pie branch; Edward E. 
Hanscom, Jr., Hanscom Bros., Inc., 
Philadelphia, chairman, multi-unit- 


retail branch; Theodore G. Montague, 
Jr., Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., chairman, wholesale cake 
branch; Malcolm J. McNab, Alfred 
Nickles Bakery, Inc., Navarre, Ohio, 
chairman, house-to-house branch; 
Nick Muller, Muller-Grecers Baking 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman, 
young bakery executives; Charles J. 
Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago, chairman, wholesale bread 
branch; and ABA chairman, Lewis 
G. Graeves, Charles Schneider Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Washington, D.C., ex- 
officio. 
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Kansas Bill 
Would Tax Wheat 
As Promotion Aid 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—4A bill calling 
for a 1 mill per bushel tax on wheat, 
to raise funds to promote research, 
sale and improvement of the crop, 
has been introduced in the Kansas 
legislature. 

In a statement favoring the pro- 
posal, Rep. Jess Taylor, Tribune Re- 
publican, chairman of the house agri- 
culture committee, emphasized the 
bill would allow wheat growers to 
help themselves in their industry. 

The proposed legislation would es- 
tablish a seven-member wheat com- 
mission to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor, The commission could conduct 
a “campaign of development, educa- 
tion and publicity”; find “new mar- 
kets for wheat and wheat products”; 
and accept grants and donations. It 
could appoint necessary personnel to 
administer the act and cooperate 
with other groups doing similar work. 

The tax, estimated by Rep. Taylor 
to raise about $200,000 per year, 
would be collected on the first sale 
of wheat or when it goes into storage. 

Rep. Taylor said the new bill elimi- 
nates objectionable features of sim- 
ilar proposals rejected at past sessions 
of the Kansas legislature. The wheat 
commission would have been elected 
by wheat growers under the former 
proposals, whereas the new bill pro- 
vides for appointment by the gov- 
ernor, with each of six districts repre- 
sented and the seventh commissioner 
chosen from the state at large. 

The money, Rep. Taylor said, “will 
be assessed against the man who 
produces the product. It will be spent 
for his benefit and by so doing the 
largest single agricultural product 
will be trying to lead the way to 
solve its own problems.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Texas Firm Plans 
Grain Storage Project 


VICTORIA, TEXAS — Four Vic- 
toria businessmen have joined to 
build a $250,000 grain storage plant 
at Placedo, Texas. They are Cody 
Lentz, Zac Lentz, Albert York and 
John Swoboda, owners of the Vic- 
Cal Grain Co., Inc. 

The plant will have a capacity of 
200 carloads of grain and a daily 
handling capacity of more than 20 
carloads, the owners said. Completion 
is planned in time to handle this 
spring’s harvest. 
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F. W. Copley to Retire 
From Bemis Position 


ST. LOUIS—F. W. Copley, man- 
ager of the Buffalo plant and sales 
division of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. since 
1923, has announced his retirement, 
effective March 31. He will be suc- 
ceeded as manager by A. S. Roper, 
now assistant manager. 

Mr. Copley joined Bemis in 1910 
as a salesman at Kansas City, where 
he was made assistant manager in 
1917. When the Buffalo plant was es- 
tablished in 1923 he became its first 
manager and has held this responsi- 
bility continuously since then. 

Mr. Roper began his work with 
Bemis in 1917 at Minneapolis, pro- 
gressing through sales work to sales 
manager of Bemis Packaging Service. 
He went to Buffalo as assistant man- 
ager in 1951. 
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Ralston Purina Announces Scholarship 
Program for Agriculture Students 


ST. LOUIS—A major scholarship 
program sponsored by the Ralston 
Purina Co., which will make avail- 
able a $500 scholarship annually for 
an agriculture college student in each 
of the 48 states and three in Canada, 
has been announced by Donald Dan- 
forth, president of Purina. 

Three college presidents, represent- 
ing the American Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities, met 
recently with Mr. Danforth and other 
company officials at St. Louis to work 
out plans for administering the broad 
program. The college presidents were 
Dr. J. A. McCain, Kansas State Col- 
lege; Dr. Wilson H. Elkins, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and Dr. M. T. Har- 
rington, Texas A&M College. 

In announcing the program, Mr. 
Danforth said, “We recognize that 
agriculture has become a highly spe- 
cialized business and that its future 
is going to depend largely upon well 
qualified, scientifically trained lead- 
ers. We are interested in helping de- 
serving agriculture students complete 
their college education. To that end 
we are dedicating the Ralston Purina 


Company Scholarship Program.” 

The scholarship will be made avail- 
able through the land grant college 
in each state, and through the three 
agriculture colleges in Canada. A 
faculty committee at each college will 
make recommendations on students 
to receive the award. The scholarships 
will be awarded students who have 
finished their junior year and need 
assistance during their senior year. 
The student must have demonstrated 
high scholastic ability, leadership in 
extra-curricular activities, good char- 
acter and financial need. 

The program will be put into effect 
for the 1955-56 school year. J. D. 
Sykes, a vice president of the Ralston 
Purina Company, will represent the 
company in the program, and all 
recommendations should be addressed 
to him. 

This new program is in addition to 
the Ralston Purina research fellow- 
ship awards which the company has 
sponsored for several years. This 
program makes available 10 fellow- 
ships annually to outstanding agricul- 
ture college students taking graduate 
work, 





Explosion Wrecks 
Cargill Plant 


In Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—An explosion de- 
molished a linseed oil extraction plant 
here Feb. 14, injuring 14 workers, 
five critically. The plant, owned by 
Cargill, Ine., had been shut down 
for repairs when the explosion oc- 
curred, virtually destroying the plant. 
Company officials estimated the loss 
at about $500,000. 

The plant, considered one of the 
most modern hexane extraction units 
in the nation, was put in operation 
in October, 1953. Over 60 firemen, 
using 20 pieces of equipment, bat- 
tled the flames which followed the 
explosion. One of the critically in- 
jured workers died Feb. 15 in a Min- 
neapolis hospital. 

A Minneapolis fire department of- 
ficial said the blast undoubtedly oc- 
curred when a spark from an un- 
known source ignited heavy hexane 
vapors. He added that it is unlikely 
there could have been an explosion 
had the plant not been shut down 
following a breakdown. 
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Chicago Cereal Chemists 
Hear Noted Educator 


CHICAGO — Dr. Ralph M. Hixon, 
dean of the graduate school, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, talked of 
higher education before the regular 
monthly meeting of the Midwest Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, held at the Mid- 
land Hotel here the evening of Feb. 
7. Close to 50 persons attended. 

Dr. Hixon indicated he is concerned 
with the type of education being 
offered in American institutions of 
higher learning today, particularly 
in the field of education and social 
sciences. He said that in the field of 
education there are too. many elec- 
tives which do not fit a person to 
earn a living after graduation. He 
said there are not enough good grad- 
uate schools in the country. 

The next meeting of the AACC will 
be March 7, and will be held at the 


Midland Hotel. The subject will be 
“The Biology of Eggs and Factors 
Affecting Their Use in Food Indus- 
tries,” delivered by Dr. Richard H. 
Forsyth, Henningson Co., Chicago. 
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KANSAS GRAIN TAX ISSUE 

TOPEKA, KANSAS —A bill has 
been introduced in the Kansas legis- 
lature which would repeal the present 
state small grain tax law, which taxes 
wheat, corn and other grain at 50¢ 
for the first 1,000 bu. and one-half 
mill per additional bushel. If the re- 
peal proposal is enacted, grains would 
be taxed much higher at the regular 
ad valorem rate. The measure was 
sponsored by Rep. Alvin Bauman, 
Sabetha Democrat, a farmer-stock- 
man, who expressed belief that “live- 
stock producers bear an unjust bur- 
den of taxes now in comparison with 
the man who stores his grain.” A 
similar proposal was studied last year 
by the state legislative council, which 
did not recommend it. 
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AOM District No. 11 
Will Meet Feb. 25-26 


ROANOKE, VA.—District No. 11 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers will hold its regular spring meet- 
ing Feb. 25-26 at the Roanoke Hotel 
in Roanoke, according to R. L. Mor- 
rison, Piedmont Mills, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va., chairman of the district. 

The meeting will open the morn- 
ing of Friday, Feb. 25, with a tour 
of one of the Roanoke plants, and 
registration will start at noon. The 
speaking program will be Friday af- 
ternoon and Saturday morning. A 
cocktail party, banquet and enter- 
tainment are scheduled for Friday 
evening. 

Among the speakers will be Oscar 
Nelson, AOM president, and Donald 
S. Eber, secretary. J. A. Mueninger, 
Vic’or Chemical Co., Chicago, will 
speak on self-rising corn meal, and 
T. F. Winburn, Industrial Fumigant 
Co., Kansas City, will discuss corn 
storage, treatment and sanitation. 
Following these talks there will be 
an open forum on corn handling 
and sanitation as well as milling 


problems. 
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Chicago Fiour Group 


Plans National Meeting 


CHICAGO—The committee of the 
Chicago Assn. of Flour Distributors, 
appointed tc make arrangements for 
the National Assn, of Flour Distribu- 
tors convention in Chicago May 8- 
9, had a luncheon planning meeting 
in the quarters of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago in the Sherman Hotel 
Feb. 3. 

The committee, appointed by Ward 
W. Miller, Sheridan (Wyo.) Flour 
Mills, Inc., club president, has as its 
chairman N. G. Anderson, Bay State 
Milling Co. The committee arranged 
with the Sherman Hotel for a cock- 
tail party the evening of May 8, 
and made other plans for the con- 
vention. 

Serving on the committee, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Anderson and Mr. Mill- 
er, are: Harry W. Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co.; Frank T. 
Herbert, Johnson Herbert & Co.; L. 
E. Bowman, Eagle Roller Mill; 
Robert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt 
Flour Co.; M. D. Craft, B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co.; E, S. Wagner, E. S. 
Wagner Co.; William L. Grewe, In- 
ternational Milling Co.; George A. 
Shields, New Century Co.; Don E. 
Rogers, The Northwestern Miller; 
and Charles M. Yager, Modern Mill- 
er. 
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Washington State 


Plans Wheat Commission 


WALLA WALLA — Establishment 
of a state wheat commission, to pub- 
licize and help market wheat prod- 
ucts, was introduced in the Wash- 
ington State Legislature (Jan. 31) by 
Rep. Milton Loney, Walla Walla Re- 
publican. The proposed commission 
would be financed by an excise tax 
of % cent per bushel. The agency 
would be similar to the State Apple 
Commission. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Additional Drouth 
Disaster Counties 


Designated in Utah 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the designation of Wayne County, and 
parts of Garfield and Utah counties, 
Utah, as drouth disaster areas where 
farmers and ranchers may take part 
in the drouth emergency feed pro- 
grams, 

The eastern two thirds of Garfield 
and the western half of Utah County 
were designated, in addition to all 
of Wayne County, on the basis of in- 
formation recently developed by the 
Utah State Drouth Committee. 

Meanwhile, as announced previous- 
ly, the drouth feed program is moving 
toward an end. USDA has said that 
Feb. 15 is the deadline for farmer 
applications for drouth feed supplies, 
but, of course, sales of grain and feed 
under the program will continue for 
a time after that. Also, exceptions to 
the general ending of the program 
are expected. 

The new Utah drouth area designa- 
tions bring to 956 the number of coun- 
ties in 18 states listed as drouth dis- 
aster areas. 

These include: Alabama, 58; Ar- 
kansas, 69; Colorado, 22; Georgia, 
124; Kansas, 43; Louisiana, 28; Mis- 
sissippi, 58; Missouri, 82; New Mexi- 
co, 19; Nevada, 14; North Carolina, 
39; Oklahoma, 77; South Carolina, 
46; Tennessee, 90; Texas, 127; Utah, 
9; Virginia, 32, and Wyoming, 19. 
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Spring wheat flour sales spurted at 
the end of the week to boost the 
week's volume to the best total since 
the first week in January. Sales of 
other types were at about the same 
level as in the previous period, how- 
ever. 

The gain in spring business came 
about as prices were advanced 5¢ 
sack after a period of easier markets. 
Individual lots were relatively small, 
but sales brought the week’s volume 
up to 114% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 66% the week before. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
28% of capacity, compared with 33% 
the previous week. In the central 
states volume was estimated at 50 
to 55% of capacity, compared with 
45% the week before. 

Buyers, in general, with consider- 
able flour booked ahead, showed little 
confidence in prices and took only 
fill-in quantities. A national chain 
bought fill-in supplies of hard winters. 

Family flour prices dropped 10@ 
20¢ sack after an extended period 
of stable prices. 

Exports attracted more market 
interest last week, with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture procuring 
flour for Egypt and Bolivia. The 
U.N. is scheduled to buy additional 
quantities of flour for relief purposes 
this week. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
91% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 95% the week before and 91% 
a year ago. Output dropped in Buffalo 
and in the Northwest but showed a 
gain in the Southwest. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills spurted the final day of last 
week after a period of comparative 
dullness. Sales averaged 114% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 66% 
the previous week and 114% in the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

The improved sales developed on a 
5¢ sack advance in prices following 
several days’ decline. No outstanding- 
ly large lots were reported sold, al- 
though coverage by the regular trade 
of one- and two-car lots was quite 
general. 

The Minneapolis cash wheat mar- 
ket dropped a few cents more last 
week before turning around on Feb. 
11. Further firmness was evident on 
Feb. 14, also, and futures at Minne- 
apolis were stronger than at other 
markets. 

The additional bookings of last 
week helped maintain the fairly 
comfortable order backlog held by 
mills. Shipments in recent weeks 
have exceeded bookings. 

Family flour prices slipped back 
last week, with nationally-advertised 
brands off 20¢ sack. Trade was quiet, 
and shipping directions were report- 
ed just fair. 

Clear flour held within the recent 
price ranges, with particular develop- 
ments noted in the demand and sup- 
ply relationship. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week averaged 94% of capacity, 
compared with 95% the week before 
and 90% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, operations averaged 90% 
of capacity, compared with 93% the 
preceding week and 91% a year ago. 
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Sales of Spring Wheat 
Flour Spurt Briefly 
On Price Advance 


Shipments of flour averaged 98% 
of capacity, compared with 108% the 
previous week and 113% in the com- 
parable week of 1954. 

Quotations Feb. 11, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.50@6 60, 
short patent $6.60@6.70, high gluten 
$7.05@7.15, first clear $5.90@6.35, 
whole wheat $6.30@6.50, family $6.65 


@7.85. 
Southwest 


Kansas City: The demand for flour 
was slow in the Southwest last week. 
Bakers were not interested in ac- 
quiring additional amounts in spite 
of a more attractive trend in prices, 
and family flour business also was 
quiet in the face of a slight reduc- 
tion in price. Export business showed 
improvement and accounted for over 
a fourth of the week’s sales. The 
total sold averaged only 28% of ca- 
pacity for the area, against 33% in 
the previous week and 40% a year 
ago. 

The selling incentive of some south- 
western mills was aroused for a 
brief period last week, but interest 
in buying flour was lax on the part 
of bakers. A national chain acquired 
a few moderate-sized lots of flour, 
perhaps of a fill-in nature. Other 
bakers were not interested and did 
not find any of the offers attrac- 
tive as most have sufficient flour 
on the books for at least 60 days. 
Previous purchases which in many 
cases were made at higher prices 
are lasting for longer periods of time, 
it is reported, as bread business is 
not rushing and in some localities 
is hampered by increased prices. 
Thus, aside from the previously men- 
tioned trades and the usual pds. 
business, only a few scattered cars 
of bakers flour were reported sold. 

Family flour prices were down as 
much as 10¢ sack, but new business 
was limited. The trade generally is 


well covered for an extended period 
of time. 

Export business has been spiced 
by the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice purchase program for Egypt and 
Bolivia and the selling of flour to 
UNICEF, the United Nations relief 
agency. Whereas several weeks back 
clears looked rather bearish for 
March shipment, for example, the 
market has tightened on the basis 
of the new business, and the trend 
is stronger. Two mills divided the 
88,000 sacks which was purchased 
by CSS for March shipment to Egypt. 
Other orders will come for April 
and May. 

The CSS of the government also 
awarded business equal to 107,082 
bu. of CCC wheat to three mills 
which came up with offers to grind 
20,000, 15,000 and 16,000 sacks, re- 
spectively. This is the first of a series 
of such transactions which will cover 
some Bolivian needs. The UN agen- 
cy bought a substantial volume of 
flour against their announced re- 
quest for 15,213 metric tons from U.S. 
sources. Another 11,951 tons is be- 
ing purchased this week. Norway is 
inquiring for flour, but new trades 
have not been reported. 

Quotations Feb. 11, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6@6.05, standard 


95% patent $5.90@5.95, straight 
$5.85@5.90; established brands of 


family flour $6.50@7.70, first clears 
$4.95@5.15, second clears $4.85, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.50@4.85. 
Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
23%, compared with 47% the pre- 
ceding week and 28% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were poor. Prices 
Feb. 11 were about unchanged, com- 
pared with the previous week. 
Oklahoma City: Operations aver- 
aged 100% and sales 46.4% com- 
pared with 77% a week ago in Okla- 
homa City. Bookings were divided 
99.4% to the family trade and 6% 
to the bakers. Prices declined 10¢ on 
family flour and advanced 5¢ on bak- 
ery flour. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, Feb. 12: Carlots, family 


short patent $6.80@7.20, standard 
patent $6.30@6.50; bakers’ unen- 
riched short patent $6.30@6.40, 


standard patent $6.20@6.30, straight 


(Continued on page 24) 





Light Durum Granular Blend Sales 
Continue; Shipments Remain Steady 


Trade in durum granulars and 
other blended durum products re- 
mained relatively quiet last week 
while the market went through some 
further minor adjustments. Ship- 
ments against old contracts are quite 
steady, however, and mills main- 
tained the same level of operations 
last week as in the previous period. 

Eastern trade sources say that 
macaroni product manufacturers are 
experiencing good demand for their 
products, with wholesalers continuing 
to build up their stocks for antici- 
pated increased Lenten demand. 

The bill calling for easing of acre- 
age restrictions on durum plantings 
passed the House and was sent to 
the White House, where approval is 
expected. The Senate previously ap- 
proved the measure. Hopes for over- 
coming the shortage of durum wheat 
are hinged to a considerable extent 
on this legislation. Some trade 
sources believe, however, that the 
possible increase in seedings will 
further tighten supplies of durum 
this year as stocks are withheld for 
seed. 


Durum lost 10¢ bu. in the week 
ending Feb. 14 at Minneapolis. Hard 
wheats used for blending also were 
lower priced, and granular blends 
were quoted lower at $7.45@7.50 
cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Feb. 11 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


) Ib $4.20@4.30 

) Ib 4.15 @4.25 
58 lb 4.10@4,20 
57 Ib 4.05 @4.15 
56 Ib 1.00@4.10 
55 lb 3.90 @4.00 
4 Ib . 3.80@3.90 
53 Ib 3.6 3.80 







5 , Ib _ 3.5 3.70 
1 Ib 3.45 3.60 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 

upacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Feb 7-11 168,500 178,282 105 
Previous week , 168,500 *177,847 105 
Year ago 168,500 171,366 101 
Crop year 

production 


July 1, 1954-Feb, 11, 1955 
July 1, 1953-Feb. 12, 1954 
*Revised. 


5,193,944 
5,441,073 
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Firmer Millfeed 


Trend Continues; 
Offerings Lighter 


Millfeeds continued to show 
strength in the week ending Feb. 14, 
with much of the better tone attrib- 
uted to good demand in the East and 
lighter flour mill operations. Better 
spot demand was noted in the Mid- 
west, also, although interest in de- 
ferred shipment was limited. Prices 
were up $1.50@2 ton at Minneapolis. 

The slow trend toward a better 
formula feed situation continued in 
the Southwest last week. While some 
mills still report demand in general 
to be only fair, others indicate that 
the recent slump is over. All agree 
that it was one of the slowest pe- 
riods which the industry has expe- 
rienced in a number of years. 

Now there are indications of a 
better demand for hog feeds, and 
there is beginning to be increased in- 
terest in chick feeds. Some sizeable 
broiler feed interest was reported, 
but turkey feed demand continues to 
lag. Egg feeds have been moving in 
fair to good volume. 

Most mills have seen a fair im- 
provement in operations over the past 
three weeks. The low point was 
reached the third week in January 
when average running time was no 
better than three days. Now most 
mills are getting four, and a few 
have schedules back to a normal five- 
day week. Some of the heavier oper- 
ations, however, are for the purpose 
of building up warehouse stocks in 
anticipation of increased early spring 
demand. 

Formula feed demand was more 
encouraging last week in the North- 
west, and most manufacturers now 
expect that February tonnage will 
be better than was expected a few 
weeks ago. 

Some manufacturers noted a defi- 
nite upswing in dairy feed interest, 
which developed rather unexpectedly. 
Also, buying of chick feeds is in- 
creasing steadily, encouraged some- 
what by improved egg prices and 
hopes of poultrymen for better days 
ahead. Sales of laying feeds also 
have showed some improvement. 

Demand for cattle feeds and hog 
feeds is steady, also. 

Production schedules were stepped 
up at some plants last week, with 
two shifts generally in effect five days 
a week. 

Dealers have allowed floor stocks 
to dwindle, and with the improved 
demand from their customers becom- 
ing apparent, requests for rush or- 
ders are being received by mills. 

While production is still quite a bit 
below capacity, further development 
of starter feed business later in the 
month plus the currently improved 
interest in other feeds should add up 
to a satisfactory volume, most manu- 
facturers believe. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 47,202 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production fer the current week com- 
pared with an output of 49,522 in 
the previous week and 49,266 in 


the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totaled 1,589,850 tons as compared 
with 1,550,853 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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Minneapolis wheat futures held 
their own in the week ending Feb. 
14, a period in which nearby de- 
liveries at Chicago absorbed some 
sharp setbacks and Kansas City fu- 
tures made moderate declines. Cash 
wheat at Minneapolis, however, con- 
tinued to slip most of the period, 
and again premiums on medium and 
higher protein lots fell back several 
cents. At Chicago, March was off 
6¢ and May off 44%4¢ bu. Kansas City 
deliveries declined 1@1%¢, while 
Minneapolis futures were % @ %¢ bu. 
higher for the week. A rather bearish 
interpretation was placed on the gov- 
ernment’s latest report of wheat 
under loan, covering the period 
through Jan. 15. It is apparent, ob- 
servers say, that the loan total this 
year will not be as large as the 
amount put under loan last year. 
Also, it is now felt that supplies will 
not be as restricted in the next few 
months as had been expected earlier, 
making likely an earlier adjustment 
to the new, lower support levels to 
be in effect on 1955 wheat. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Feb. 14 were: Chicago March 
$2.22%@%, May $2.21%@%, July 
$2.11144, September $2.13%, Decem- 
ber $2.16%4; Minneapolis May 
$2.413%%, July $2.3454; Kansas City— 
March $2.33%, May $2.27%, July 
$2.16%. 

Loan Report Issued 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that 381 million bushels 
of 1954 wheat were placed under loan 
by mid-January. This represents an 
increase of about 30 million bushels 
over the total a month earlier. With 
two weeks of January left during 
which farmers could place wheat 
under loan, it appears that about 400 
million bushels have been removed 
from the “free” supply. Final loan 
data will not be available for a few 
weeks. Last year, loans soared to a 
record high of 554 million bushels. 
With practically all exports being 
supplied from government stocks, 
and on the basis of expected domestic 
use, current projections indicate that 
no serious pinch on available wheat 
is likely, except possibly in particu- 
lar types or grades. 

The February crop report, while it 
did not include a new estimate of 
production, reported generally im- 
proved conditions for the 1955 winter 
wheat crop. Winter wheat prospects 
in most north central and plains 
areas were maintained or improved 
by rain or snow. Nebraska and much 
of Kansas, USDA says, fared espe- 
cially well from January snow cover. 
Wheat from Missouri eastward also 
has so far suffered little damage from 
“heaving” due to alternate freezing 
and thawing. Winter wheat prospects 
are good in Montana and the Pacific 
Northwest, but much of Idaho, Color- 
ado and South Dakota needs more 
moisture or snow cover, USDA says. 

The considerable recent export ac- 
tivity is reflected in the current re- 
port of Commodity Credit Corp. sales. 
CCC sold a total of 7,644,416 bu. 
wheat in the week ended Feb. 4, most 
of which was for export. During the 
Feb. 2-8 period, a total of 7,112,000 
bu. wheat was sold for export under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 


Premiums Slide Again 
Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Feb. 10 
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Chicago Wheat Futures Off 


Several Cents; Minneapolis 


Cash Prices Drop Further 


totaled 5.7 million bushels, compared 
with 5.4 million bushels the previous 
week and 5.3 million for the com- 
parable week a year ago. At Minne- 
apolis receipts of all classes totaled 
1,484 cars, while Duluth took in 1,165. 
Of the Minneapolis receipts 208 cars 
were for CCC account. 

With cash receipts.holding up well, 
the moderate mill requirements were 
readily filled. The receipts showed a 
good proportion in the higher protein 
brackets and premium basis on 14% 
protein and higher lots was down 4¢ 
in addition to the decline in the fu- 
tures. On Feb. 11 ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring’ wheat traded at 8@10¢ 
over the Minneapolis May price, 12% 
protein at 11@17¢ over, 13% protein 
15@24¢ over, 14% protein 20@29¢ 
over, 15% ‘protein 28@37¢ over, 16% 
protein 39@48¢ over. These ranges 
were based on 58-lb. test weight with 
2¢ bu. premium for each pound over 
58. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.48%, and the durum 11.21%. 

Durum wheat prices held steady 
all week but slipped 5¢ bu. the final 
day, Feb. 11. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 11 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No, 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.49% @2.52% 
11% Protein 2.50% @2.54% 
12% Protein 2.52% @2.58% 
13% Protein 2.561% @2.65% 
14% Protein 2.61% @2.70% 
15% Protein 2.691% @2.78% 
16% Protein 2.80% @2.89% 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
\% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


_ ose se dwn seeeeeee 4¢Dremium 
59 Ib. Nabtaads se ttle oes -. 2¢ premium 
De. DY wis cbste su xs Sbeshebes 3¢ discount 
SO UR. nce vues 4 ceeeeeeeee 8¢ discount 
ee ae (mr sanaeeeeencoces, ae 
54 Ib . 19¢ discount 
53 Ib 25¢ discount 
52 Ib 30¢ discount 
51 Ib 35¢ discount 
50 Ib 


: 40¢ discount 
Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 

Damage—%@1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 

Changes Mixed 

The low end of the protein prem- 
ium schedule underwent a mixed 
trend last week in the cash wheat 
market at Kansas City. A week ago, 
for example, ordinary No. 1 dark 
and hard winter was 5@5%¢ over 
March. Later it climbed to 6¢ over, 
and by Feb. 14 the range was 5% @ 
7%¢ over. Otherwise, premiums held 
fairly steady, with 12.5% protein at 
10@24¢ over and 14% 14@30¢ over. 
The basic March future worked gen- 
erally lower, closing Feb. 14 at 
$2.334%% against the week’s high of 
$2.35. Offerings of cash became 
rather scarce, and mills acquired a 
fairly good portion of the daily offer- 
ings. There was no pronounced need 
for the cash, however, so. premiums 
did not change to any great extent. 
Receipts amounted to only 440 cars 
last week, compared with 520 in the 
previous week and 528 a year ago. 

The approximate rauge of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 11 


No. 2 Dark and Hard. 
No. 3 Dark and Hard. 
No, 4 Dark and Hard 
Pee, BRO sc cvecccic 








CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * * a 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 














Feb. 7-11 *Previous Feb. 8-12, Feb, 9-13, Feb, 10-14, 
1955 week 1954 5 1952 
North we aaa 159.264 689,091 674,064 714,968 
Southwest 1.231.771 1,207,660 1,202,176 1,05 1,200,179 
Buffalo 446,344 552,898 486,603 463,479 
Central and Southeast 540,993 563,887 541,86 550,854 
North Pacific Coast 326,980 329,042 275 361,448 
Total . 3,205,352 i 78 3,180,58 3,290,928 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 
*Revised, 
Crop year flour production 
7-Percentage of capacity operated in 56-day week ro July 1 to—— 
Feb. 7-11, Previous Feb. 8-12, Feb. 9-13, Feb. 10-14, Feb, 11 Feb. 12, 
1955 week 1954 1953 952 1955 1954 
Northwest 4 90 93 91 84 86 22,608,907 
Southwest 95 92 92 78 89 38 2,328 
Buffalo . 94 11¢ 105 110 100 
Central and S.E 80 84 82 89 82 
N. Pacific Coast . 94 95 79 78 99 
Tetels ..scea 95 91 85 89 106,595,608 104,237,142 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity output tivity 
I 7-11 ° 279,850 90 el 7-11 219,368 94 
Previous week . 279,850 94 Previous wee *221,651 95 
Year ago . .. 274,850 95 Year ago 227,550 90 
Two years ago .. 340,600 239,573 70 Two years ag 300,008 106 
ive-year average .... ee ces 94 Five-year 92 
Ten-year average ...... > 77 94 Ten-year average . . 87 
5 . *Revised 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas . or ania thie ston inom ao h 
es . “ *rincipal interior mills in nnesota, in- 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
5-day week Flour % ac- Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivity 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Feb. 7-11 1,021,350 980,410 97 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,021,35 945,548 93 I 7-11 481.250 139,896 91 
Year ago . 1,021,500 940,129 93 Previous week 181,250 *467,440 97 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 $18,178 80 Year ago . 2 481,250 447,114 91 
Five-year average 95 Two years ago 552,000 380,000 69 
ren-year average . 94 Five-year average ives . 86 
Ten-year average . os ° 81 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


5-day week Wier @ ac Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 





capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
Feb. 7-11 671.400 540,993 ti) 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week 671,400 *563,887 84 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 671,000 541,867 80 Feb. 7-11 215,000 206,536 96 
Two years ago 671,400 593,255 89 Previous week 215,000 ; 96 
Five-year average .. 78 Year ago 215,000 72 
Ten-year average 82 Two years ago 230,000 80 
*Revised Five-year average . RA 
BUFFALO Ten-year average 84 
*Revised 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Feb. 7-11 ...... 475,000 146,344 94 Feb, 7-11 133,000 120,444 92 
Previous week .. 475,000 552,898 11¢ Previous week 133,000 22,025 93 
Year ago 5 159.500 186,603 105 Year ago 133,200 105,525 79 
Two years ago 159.800 509.436 110 Two years ago .. 122,000 90,000 67 
Five-year average 100 Five-year average .... 86 
Ten-year average 98 Ten-year average &5 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Feb. 11, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and st. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapoli St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


South west* North west* Buffalot— 


Combined** 





Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 

Feb. 7-11 24,887 806,357 13,306 439,199 9,009 344,294 47,202 1,589,850 
Prev week 24,445 113,908 $11,159 149,522 
Two wks. ago 26,308 1 $61 10,787 60,456 

1954 24,344 754,804 13,903 465,800 11,019 330,249 49.266 1,550,853 

1953 21,419 801,708 14,853 495,086 9,829 : ; 46,101 1,626,461 

1952 24,304 802,017 14,133 481,327 9,124 7,56 1,606,497 

1951 27,981 860,271 14,973 578,106 10.418 1'744.590 





*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. +All mills. tRevised 








No. 2 Red wheat will be a problem, with the 
- : “0 Commodity Stabilization Service al- 


agg eh ag att Lal pe ready searching for additional stor- 
oo pr cr digo + wet pat age facilities. Crop conditions in the 
$2.63@2.64 bu., delivered Texas com- a ae one nee with 
mon points, with 13% protein at a pars cy pe peel 
: _ Demand is poor, irrigated districts are concerned with 
2¢ bu. age a lack of snow in the mountains and 
with offerings adequate. below-normal rainfall. However, no 
Pacific Trade Active concern is felt for the 1955 wheat 
Export trade was active last week, TOP. 
with sales of wheat both to Japan : 
and India. Japanese buyers took 12 GENERAL DIVIDEND 
cargoes of wheat early in the week, NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
and India took three cargoes a couple president of General Baking Co., has 
of days later. India was still inquiring announced that the directors declared 
at the close of the week. Mills were the regular dividend of $2 per share 
in the market for small amounts of on the $8 preferred stock, payable 
wheat, but volume in this direction April 1, 1955 to holders of record 
not broad. Storage for new crop March 18. 
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Farm Forum 
Set for March 3-4 
In Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS — The role of 
government in agriculture will share 
the spotlight with future farm pros- 
pects in the 1955 Farm Forum, 
scheduled for the Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, March 3-4. 

Arranged by the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, the forum is sponsored 
annually to provide an opportunity 
for discussion of problems facing 
agriculture, industry and labor in 
this area. 

Featured on the first part of the 
program will be Charles B, Schuman, 
president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; Earl A. Butz, 
assistant secretary of the USDA, and 
James G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union. 

Speaking on farm prospects will 
be D. Howard Doane, Doane Agri- 
cultural Services, Inc., and Sen. 
George D. Aiken of Vermont. Rep. 
Harold D. Cooley of North Carolina 
will speak during the afternoon ses- 
sion March 4, All speakers will par- 
ticipate in panel discussions. 

Rod Kennedy, Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, is associate chairman of 
the Farm Forum, with Oliver Smith, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., in charge of 
the program and the agricultural 
committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


‘EXPORT EFFORT 


(Continued from page 11) 











record books. CCC inventory stocks 
of corn are estimated at approxi- 
mately 606 million bushels as of Dec. 
31, 1954. 

Net loan holdings of 1954-crop soy- 
beans amount to about 33.7 million 
bushels,. which, plus the farm hold- 
ings reported in the stock position 
report of Jan. 1, 1955 at 150 million 
bushels, appear to provide the reason 
for sustained strength of soybeans 
in the market place. Impounding of 
beans this year represents about a 
10% inerease over last year, and 
trade sources predict a total im- 
pounding of about 40 million bushels 
when the final loan statement is pub- 
lished for Jan. 31, 1955. 

The relatively low level of corn 
impoundings is attributed in part to 
the fact that approximately 60% of 
the crop was ineligible for loan due 
to a variety of reasons, primarily 
failure of the corn producers to com- 
ply with acreage allotments. 

Soybean producers, in their hold- 
ing movement of beans, find support 
in that position at least until May 31, 
1955, the last redemption date for 
beans from loan. In its loan redemp- 
tion docket for beans, CSS has an- 
nounced it will reimburse farmers for 
warehouse-stored beans under loan 
on May 31, 1955, at either the loan 
price plus charges on redemption, or 
the market price, whichever is high- 
er. Since the current market is sub- 
stantially above the loan rate, pro- 
ducers have an element of support 
for their position at least through 
May 31. However, if CSS, as expect- 
ed, announces on March 1, 1955, a 
new support rate for beans at ap- 
proximately $2 bu. at the farm level, 
the bean market may not be: able to 
sustain its current strength and the 
loan and market price may draw to- 
gether unless the export situation 
buoys up the demand side of this 
commodity. 
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A. C. Brown Moves From 


Retirement to Panama 


BUFFALO—Arthur C. Brown, a 
former grain executive, has decided 
after six months of retirement that 
his age of 65 “is the time to start a 
new adventure.” He is going back to 
work and is going all the way to 
Central America to do it. 

Mr. Brown has been named secre- 
tary and comptroller of Cargill In- 
ternational S.A., which has its head- 
quarters in Panama. He and his wife 
will sail from New York Feb. 24 
bound for Panama City. 

Until his retirement last August, 
Mr. Brown had been Buffalo office 
manager for Cargill, Inc., for 27 
years. He has been with Cargill for 
a total of 42 years. 

The concern in which he will be 
an officer is a Panamanian corpora- 
tion formed in the last year or two. 
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Kansas Grain Grading 
Schools Set March 14-24 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
annual series of grain grading schools 
in Kansas have been scheduled to run 
from March 14 to March 24. 

The dates and locations are as fol- 
lows: 


Topeka, March 14, Municipal Au- 
ditorium; Parsons, March 15, Par- 
sonian Hotel; Wellington, March 16, 
4-H Club Building; Hutchinson, 
March 17, Court House; Salina, 
March 18, American Legion Hall; 
Hays, March 21, Hays Experiment 
Station Auditorium; Oakley, March 
22, Country Club; Ulysses, March 23, 
4-H Building; Dodge City, March 24, 
Recreation Center. 

Topics on each include: 

“Why Grain Goes Out of Condi- 
tion,” Norman V. Whitehair, Kansas 
State College; “Grain Grading,” J. E. 
Elstner, Kansas City, and G. G. Grif- 
fin, Wichita, Federal Grain Super- 
visors; “Zellany Sedimentation Test 
Demonstration,” C. H. Roy, Grain 
Division Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice; ‘“‘New Developments in Wheat 
Quality in Kansas,’ C. W. Pence, 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn.; 
“The Value of Cleaning and Treating 
Seed,” C. L. King, Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

Sponsors of the meetings are: Grain 
Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Kansas State Grain Inspec- 
tion & Weighing Department, Exten- 
sion Service, Kansas State College, 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
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Dover Industries 


Profits Increase 


TORONTO — A consolidated net 
profit of $119,741 has been reported 
by Dover Industries, Ltd., for the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1954. This is 
15% higher than the consolidated 
net of $104,125 reported for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

Dover Industries, Ltd., operates the 
T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., flour mill at 
Chatham, Ont. and the S. J. Cherry 
& Sons, Ltd., mill at Preston, Ont. 

John T. Band, president, states that 
additions to plant and equipment last 
year cost $172,137. He adds that an 
extensive modernization program is 
currently being carried out at the 
Taylor mill. Mr. Band expects that 
this modernization will increase ef- 
ficiency and improve the quality of 
the mill’s products. 
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WHEAT SURPLUS PRESSING PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 11) 





might be done to improve the over- 
all outlook for wheat.” 

Point 5 in his suggestions to the 
national committee has been ad- 
vanced over disapproval of officials 
within USDA. 

Bushelage Control Rejected 

It is seen that Mr. Benson and 
most of his top advisory staff have 
rejected bushelage control over wheat 

which is admittedly what Point 5 
means—on the grounds that it re- 
pudiates farm efficiency and pro- 
motes the worst rather than the 
best in farming practices. 

It is also claimed that this sugges- 
tion fails to take into consideration 
the weather factor, which cannot be 
measured either on a national basis, 
a regional basis or even within coun- 
ties where wheat is grown. 

It certainly would be a blackeye 
to the plant food industry, which the 
secretary in the past has praised 
highly for its great part in the pro- 
motion of a higher level of efficiency 
in production of many farm crops, 
local observers point out. 

Officials at USDA admit that this 
observation is correct and see the 
impact of such a recommendation, 
if adopted by the national commit- 
tee, as little less than a setback to 
the plant food industry. 


History of Project 

Secretary Benson appears to have 
been misled into a position of recog- 
nition of a project which has been 
discussed in theoretical circles but 
which has been rejected arbitrarily 
by practical officials who know farm- 
ing. Some months ago an associate 
publication of The Northwestern 
Miller queried top USDA officials on 
the project to learn that this ap- 
proach had little if any chance of ad- 
vancement as a policy. These officials 
declared that it was ‘‘no more likely 
than a ban on the artificial insemi- 
nation of animals.” That seemed to 
have killed this project but now the 
bushelage control over wheat has at 
least the official attention of the 
secretary himself. It also has back- 
ing within USDA. 

Other proposals to be given to the 
national advisory commission, such 
as the expansion of wheat for use as 
feed, are tied to bills now pending be- 
fore Congress. At USDA operating 
levels it is noted that while these 
bills would exclude from marketing 
quota provisions wheat grown for 
feed there is no hard and fast ex- 
clusion of this wheat so exempted 
from sale for export purposes. It is 
feared that the wheat areas asking 
this exemption from marketing 
quotas will not accept tight controls 
over sale. 

Point 3 in the secretary’s sugges- 
tion for study by the national com- 
mittee covers the question of wheat 
by grades and classes as related to 
market demand, both domestically 
and export. 

It is not believed within USDA 
that there is any hope of establish- 
ing loan or wheat control programs 
which will withstand the light of 
searching examination on the basis 
the secretary suggests. 

On page 12 of this issue there is 
a report on soft red wheat which 
has been the object of reports and 
rumors as to its undesirability and 
its alleged contribution to the wheat 
surplus. 

After the appearance of the secre- 
tary before the Senate Agriculture 


Committee this year, top officials of 
his agency said that loan program 
changes would center around termi- 
nal market differential adjustments 
and that there was little hope that 
loan rates by wheat classes would 
not hold water politically. 

The eruption of the soft red wheat 
industry to charges that it has con- 
tributed unduly to the wheat sur- 
plus points up the possibility of a 
family fight within the wheat grow- 
ing areas if the Benson suggestions 
to his national advisory committee on 
wheat controls by grades and classes 
are given consideration. 

Possibly the most useful but touchy 
subject given to the national com- 
mittee is that of land use. Within 
USDA there is a group which favors 
steps to remove from land cultiva- 
tion for field crops as much as 35 
million acres—and to return that 
land to pasture or forest. It is agreed 
in those circles and even at USDA 
operating levels of loan programs 
that it probably would be less ex- 
pensive to buy back this land from 
recent owners or to pay owners to 
take this land out of cultivation of 
wheat and cotton and turn it back 
to pasture than to continue present 
loan programs. 
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Chicago Feed Club 


To Hear Candidates 


CHICAGO — The five candidates 
for mayor of Chicago will expose 
themselves to a question and answer 
period at the February meeting of 
the Chicago Feed Club. The meeting 
is scheduled for Feb, 18 at Riccardo’s 
Restaurant, 437 N. Rush St., Chicago, 
with cocktails for 6 p.m. and dinner 
at 7. 

The candidates, or their represent- 
atives, will each be given a brief 
time to present their platforms. The 
upcoming race for mayor in Chicago 
promises to be a rough-and-tumble 
one, and an interesting meeting is 
expected. 
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Chicago Bakery to 
Build Bulk Facility 


CHICAGO—E, F. Chambless, pres- 
ident of the Schulze & Burch Biscuit 
Co., recently announced a _ building 
addition to the plant at 1133 W. 35th 
St. 

A brick tower 80 feet high, ad- 
joining the present building, is being 
constructed. This tower will house 
metal silos to store bulk flour. Twelve 
silos, each 72 feet high, will be in- 
stalled. Space for future expansion 
of four silos is provided for. 

When the installation is completed, 
about early spring, flour will be re- 
ceived in bulk by railroad cars and 
tank trucks, and pumped into the 
storage silos. 

A flour fluidizing system using At- 
kinson actuators receives the flour 
from railroad car or truck in buik 
and pumps it a total of over 450 feet 
from the railroad siding to the top of 
the tower. 

A factory addition was completed 
in February, 1954, which provided 
two more traveling band ovens, mak- 
ing a total of five. A bulk handling 
system was installed at that time. 
This installation is part of a major 
factory modernization program that 
has been under way the past several 
years. 
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Price, Quality Important 





South America Can Be Major Export 
Market for U.S., Investigator Claims 


WASHINGTON—tThe sale of US. 
wheat and wheat products in Brazil, 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and 
Peru during the coming season will 
depend to a large extent upon price 
and quality and on the availability of 
long-time credit, according to A. M. 
Cummings, grain marketing specialist 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, who has just completed a six 
weeks investigation of prospects for 
expanding U.S. export outlets for 
such products in those countries. 

Mr. Cummings’ objective was to 
study not only the current, but also 
the long-time marketing problems in 
that area for grain and grain prod- 
ucts, to determine the cause of our 
steadily declining exports, and to 
learn what steps could be taken to 
regain the share of the market for- 
merly held by the U.S. 

Mr. Cummings points out that each 
of the countries visited has an aggres- 
sive program for self-sufficiency in 
foodstuffs, and that noticeable pro- 
gress in that direction is being made 
by some of them. However, as far as 
wheat is concerned, the climatic fac- 
tor makes it impossible to produce 
grain of the quality desired. The pro- 
tein content of the local wheat in 
those countries is reported to range 
between 7 and 9%, with a very weak 
gluten. 

It seems quite likely, therefore, 
that imports of some higher protein 
wheat will continue to be needed to 
supplement the protein of locally 
grown crops, says Mr. Cummings. 
Even more important is the need 
to import wheats or flour that will 
strengthen the gluten so as to make 
it possible for bakers in those coun- 
tries to produce the kind of bread to 
which consumers are accustomed. 

Long-Time Market Seen 

Although strenuous efforts are be- 
ing made to attain a greater measure 
of self-sufficiency, the increase in pop- 
ulation and immigration will neces- 
sitate imports of a considerable quan- 
tity of food grains and their products 
for years to come, according to Mr. 
Cummings. He expresses a conviction 
that U.S. exporters can build up a 
very good long-time market in all 
South American importing countries 
if they are willing and able to meet 
the competition of other exporters on 
both a price and quality basis. At the 
present time, our competitors are 
underselling us in most markets, says 
Mr. Cummings. Following is a sum- 
marization of Mr. Cummings’ findings 
and recommendations. 

The combined production of wheat 
in the six countries under reference 
this year (1954-55) is 71 million 
bushels. This is 2.1% less than last 
season's estimated crop of 72.5 million 
bushels. Total exports of wheat and 
wheat flour from the U.S. to the same 
six countries during 1953-54 amounted 
to 4.6 million bushels in terms of 
wheat equivalent compared with 31.8 
million bushels in 1952-53. The aver- 
age for the 5-year period ending with 
1952-53 exports was 25.2 million bush- 
els. 

During 1953-54, flour accounted for 
about 54% of the U.S. wheat and flour 
exports to those countries. A year 
earlier, flour accounted for only 
around 10% of the total. During the 
5-year average period, however, flour 
represented 26% of the total. Our 


principal competitors in the countries 
under reference are Argentina and 
Canada. During 1953-54 (July-June), 
5.5% of the world exports of wheat 
and flour to those countries was sup- 
plied by the U.S., 17.4% by Canada, 
and 56.8% by Argentina. A year earli- 
er, the U.S. accounted for 45% of the 
total, Canada for 31.2%, and Argen- 
tina for 16%. 


Price and Quality Factors 

While importers of grain products 
in the six South American countries 
visited continually stressed price and 
quality as the main reasons for the 
downward trend in purchases trom 
the U.S., a number of other factors 
are also of importance. Included 
among these are increases in import 
duties and taxes. Also tending to cur- 
tail imports of wheat and flour from 
the U.S. are the strict governmental 
controls over the issuance of import 
licenses for the purpose of balancing 
income and expenditures of foreign 
exchange. In addition, several of the 
governments are paying substantial 
subsidies to the farmers in order to 
encourage the production of wheat 
and other grains. Finally, the return 
of Argentina as an important source 
of supply, after several years of poor 
crops, was a factor of great signifi- 
cance. 

In most of the countries visited, 
the governments have agencies which 
control all imports. These not only 
direct the buying of wheat and flour 
but allocate supplies to mills through- 
out the country in accordance with 
requirements in the area served by 
each individual mill. Virtually all 
prices are controlled by the govern- 
ment, including the price the miller 
pays for the wheat, the price at which 
he sells the flour, and even mill feed 
prices. In most instances, the miller 
is required to turn over mill feed 
outturns to government agencies for 
distribution to the dairy and poultry 
producers. This is a part of an over- 
all program for expanding production 
of dairy and poultry products. 


Wheat Imports Favored 


Since each of the six countries is 
trying to build up its milling industry, 
the tendency has been to favor the 
importation of wheat in the granting 
of import licenses. Continuation of 
that tendency would result in an ex- 
pansion in the milling industry in all 
of the countries. A number of modern 
mills have been erected in South 
American countries in recent years. 
These have been equipped with auto- 
matic Swiss Buhler or English Simon 
machinery, thus making them up-to- 
date in modern equipment. With such 
equipment, they are able to produce 
a fine product at an economical cost. 
Most of the governments compel mill- 
ers to grind at about an 80% extrac- 
tion. In some countries mills are also 
required to mix as much as 10% corn 
flour with wheat as an extender. 

Most of the bread made in these 
six South American countries is a 
small hard loaf similar to but con- 
siderably larger than our hard roll, 
says Mr. Cummings. The loaves have 
& hard tough crust with a coarse cen- 
ter. The bread is made mostly by 
hand labor in small individually- 
owned bakeries that use from 10 to 
30 sacks of flour per day. Baking is 
done in wood or coal fired ovens. 


In Santiago, Chile, a model bakery 
is being set up with the most modern 
equipment obtainable. With the help 
of FAO, this bakery will show bakers 
how to make a better loaf of bread 
economically. If the project proves 
satisfactory, a number of model bak- 
eries will be installed in other Chilean 
cities. 

Most of the bakers contacted in 
the various countries visited thought 
that they needed a high protein wheat 
flour to mix with low protein 
flour from domestic wheat in 
order to make the small hard loaf 
desired by their customers. The belief 
that wheat of 13% or better protein 
was essential for mixing with the do- 
mestic wheat has been impressed 
upon the Chilean milling industry by 
exporting countries other than the 
U.S. However, a few millers seemed 
convinced that it was not necessary 
to have high protein wheat to make 
the type of bread to which consumers 
were accustomed. 

Blending of domestic flour or wheat 
with imported products is done on a 
smaller scale in Chile than in any 
of the other countries visited. In 
many instances, the millers grind 
whatever type of wheat they have and 
sell the resulting flour to the bakeries 
as is. 

It may be that Chile produces a 
better bread wheat, but Mr. Cum- 
mings found none that tested better 
than 7 to 10% protein. In general, 
Chilean bread seemed to be about the 
same as the bread sold in the other 
South American countries visited. 

Local currency obtained under a 
P. L. 480 program could well be used 
to great advantage in Chile to dem- 
onstrate that bread can be produced 
just as satisfactorily with flour made 
from our U.S. hard winter wheat as 
that which they are now making 
from the 13% or better protein wheat 
bought for blending purposes, Mr. 
Cummings feels. 


One-Crop Economies Prevalent 

The economy of most of the South 
American countries visited is based 
to a large extent on one crop or 
product. Brazil and Colombia, for 
example, depend mainly upon coffee 
for their income and Bolivia upon tin. 
In Ecuador, bananas, coffee and cacao 
are the main items of income. In 
Peru, cotton and sugar are very im- 
portant in the national economy, 
while in Chile nitrate and copper hold 
a dominant position. At the present 
time, most of these products are in 
poor demand in world markets and 
prices are low. This means reduced 
exports and fewer dollars to buy 
things they need and which the U.S. 
has available for export. Any decline 
in the national income is at once re- 
flected in reduced purchasing power. 
The generally low average level of 
the income of the people in the coun- 
tries visited accounts for the govern- 
mental controls over prices. More- 
over, import duties and taxes place 
the miller and baker in a difficult po- 
sition whether prices are controlled 
or not. 


U.S. Outbreak Examined 


There seems to be very little that 
can be done to offset or reduce the 
existing impediments to expanding 
export outlets for U.S. grain and 
grain products in the six countries 
under reference. Among the things 
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that can and must be done by US. 
producers and exporters, two facts 
are of outstanding significance. 

In the first place we are sending 
them too much wheat of a quality 
that is not wanted by those import- 
ing countries. We must try to deliver 
only the quality of wheat needed. 

In the second place, we must be 
prepared to meet foreign competi- 
tion as to price. These are two things 
that we must recognize if we wish to 
retain any important share of the 
export market. With the world’s sup- 
ply of wheat now the largest on rec- 
ord, a buyer may pick and choose 
the type and quality of wheat he 
wants. 

If there is a price differential in 
favor of other exporters, they will get 
the business instead of the U.S, With 
the universal dollar shortage in all of 
the countries south of the border, 
they will buy only the best quality 
product, and only from countries that 
give them a favorable price. Even 
then, scarcity of funds may force pur- 
chases on a price basis alone. 

In Peru, Mr. Cummings visited 
docks where an importer was unload- 
ing a cargo of No. 4 hard winter 
wheat that had been sold to a flour 
miller at a big discount. Although 
the miller should have known what 
he was buying, he was greatly dis- 
appointed when the cargo arrived. 
The wheat was entirely unsatisfac- 
tory for flour making and was suit- 
able only for livestock feed. 

Selling No. 4 wheat to a miller for 
flour production does not make 
friends anywhere for U.S. grain, Mr. 
Cummings feels. Some program 
should be developed by the grain 
trade, with government cooperation, 
if need be, whereby only quality prod- 
ucts would be allowed to enter into 
export channels. This is a must if the 
U.S. hopes to stay in the export mar- 
kets of the world, he emphasizes. 

In one country, the duty and tax 
on wheat is over $4 bu. A miller in 
that country said he could not afford 
to pay duty, tax and freight on the 
dirt and foreign material permitted 
under the U.S. grade of No. 2 hard 
winter, when he could buy a better 
product at a lower price elsewhere. 
Sending dirty or junk wheat to an 
importing country where it comes 
in direct competition with a clean, 
bright cargo, is anything but compli- 
mentary to U.S. growers and ship- 
pers. 

Unfortunately, U.S. wheat and flour 
exporters do not visit their agents or 
customers abroad as much as do the 
representatives of other exporting 
countries. Most people like to know 
and maintain personal contact with 
those with whom they do business. 
This may seem to be a small matter, 
but such things are of great import- 
ance in maintaining favorable trade 
relations, Mr. Cummings says, 


U.S. wheat and flour exporters can 
regain and keep a large share of 
the South American market only if 
(1) their products are priced in com- 
petition with other exporters; (2) 
they improve the quality of the wheat 
and limit exports to a quality prod- 
uct; and (3) work out some method 
by which they can sell wheat and 
flour on a long-time credit basis, or 


for local currency, the specialist 
maintains. 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.8. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Feb. 1, 1955 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo 713 205 
Afloat .... -- 3,016 1,123 : 
Milwaukee, afloat i¢ - 1,784 
Totals . ‘nee -- 3,729 1,123 : 1,929 
Previous week 3,821 1,123 1,929 
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ASIAN MARKET: Hong Kong 


A survey of South East Asian mar- 
kets for wheat and flour as seen 
through the eyes of three Canadian 
government officials: William Riddel, 
a commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board; G. N. Vogel, chief of 
the Grain Division of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce and Dr. J. 
Ansel Anderson, chief chemist of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. The 
following is an extract from the mis- 
sion’s report on Hong Kong. Other 
reports will be published in subse- 
quent issues. 

vy ¥ 

The colony of Hong Kong covers an 
area of 390 square miles and com- 
prises Hong Kong Island itself (32 
square miles), the city of Kowloon 
on the southern tip of the mainland 
peninsula (three square miles), the 





Officials of the firm display samples 
of the bread baked in their establish- 
ment. 


so-called New Territories, and nu- 


merous islands. 

No recent census has been made 
but the population .is officially esti- 
mated at 2.25 million. Many refugees 
have crossed from the mainland in 
recent years and they have created 
a housing problem. In one sector of 
the city there are estimated to be 
1,200 people to the acre. 


Market for Wheat 


Until recently, Hong Kong was 
solely a flour market. A mill capable 
of supplying the colony’s flour re- 
quirements has been built there by 
L. F. David Sung, whose family has 
been in the milling business in China 
for many years. The most modern 
equipment with pieumatic handling 
of stocks has been supplied by Henry 
Simon Ltd., England. The mill is well 
located close to the wharf, so that 
pneumatic unloading can be provided. 
The building seems well suited to 
house a mill but arrangements for 
bulk storage of wheat seem less satis- 
factory. 

The success of this mil? may well 
depend on the marketing of the offals. 
Disposal of these in Hong Kong will 
be contingent upon the success of 
an agricultural policy designed to 
build up hog and poultry production. 


In 1952 the colony imported 600,000 
hogs and 19,700,000 Ib. poultry. 

The mill expects to use 60 to 70% 
of Canadian wheat to make flour for 
bread and best-quality noodles. Soft 
biscuit flour will be made from Aus- 
tralian wheat and some U.S. wheat 
will also be used. Since the produc- 
tion of this mill (3,000 tons a month) 
is greater than the Hong Kong con- 
sumption of flour (2,000 to 2,200 tons 
a month), it will provide competition 
for export millers not only in Hong 
Kong but elsewhere in the Far East. 


Market for Flour 


The future market for imported 
flour in Hong Kong will depend on 
the outcome of Mr. Sung’s milling 
operation. Australia to date has been 
Canada’s main competitor. 

Australian flour and Canadian flour 
are not entirely competitive with 
each other in Hong Kong because of 
the different uses to which they are 
put. About 65% of the colony’s re- 
quirements are for Canadian hard 
wheat flour, used mainly for bread- 
making. The remainder is soft wheat 
flour, mainly Australian, used largely 
for noodles, biscuits and pastries. The 
price relationship between Australian 
and Canadian flour is also a determ- 
ining factor in establishing the per- 
centages of each which will be used 
in different products. During the past 
year there has been a greater weak- 
ening in Australian flour prices than 
in Canadian. At the time of the visit, 
Australian flour was some 17¢ 50 lb. 
cheaper than Canadian. 

It should be noted that flour im- 


ports into Hong Kong are much larger 


than the domestic consumption. The 
difference is due to the entrepot trade 
carried on through Hong Kong to 
much of southeastern Asia. 
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“TI mind the time,” 
Roller Mills, 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
“when Peg Leg Green, who’s slick at figures, 


was awful set in believin’ wheat was goin’ higher’n 











a cat’s back, and when prices broke loose and went 

to hell an’ gone, Peg said he’d be danged ef’n he 
: see how it come about. ‘Peg,’ says I, ‘livin’ on 
re = ish River for around forty years 


I’ve noticed that she don’t 
rampage all the time but after 


every freshet comes right back 
into her banks; an’ another 
thing I’ve set here an’ observed 


is that, ef’n your bait is all 
right an’ you don’t break up 
your tackle, you can pull out 
a considerable sight of fish 


in low water jes’ the same an’ maybe better’n when she’s 


high’.” 





From an article in the publication 
Food Marketing—“You can’t adver- 
tise today and quit tomorrow. You're 
talking to a parade. Since 1940 these 
changes have taken place: 1314 mil- 
lion consumers have died; one third 
of the nation’s families have been 
established; 30 million babies have 
been born. Moreover, 63% of our 
current population is too young to 
recall World War I and the Roaring 
Twenties; 48% have no idea of pre- 
World War II economy.” 


It has been recognized for some 
time that growing surpluses even 


when they were withheld from the 
market did tend to depress prices, 
and there have been great efforts 
made both through acreage reduc- 
tion and with an enlarged export pro- 
gram to solve some of these pressing 
problems. The major factor responsi- 





The end of the production line at the Garden Bakery Co., Hong Kong. 


ble for the great increase in farm 
output is labor-saving equipment. Of 
course, technological developments 
have likewise played their part, and 
we are using better seed, more fer- 
tilizers, so that there is little chance 
even if we would run into a pro- 
longed drouth to have the crop fail- 
ures such as occurred during the 
1933-37 period when for many years 
we were producing less wheat in this 
country than was actually consumed. 
As a consequence of the growth in 
mechanization, and other factors, the 
average farmer today produces 
enough food for eighteen persons as 
against eight persons in 1920. With 
such progress it seems impossible 
to provide farm’ subsidies which 
could give the producer the same 
return per bushel as was the case 
when yields per acre were smaller. 
We say this despite the fact that 
population has increased by leaps 
and bounds, but even with this tre- 
mendous growth, total domestic dis- 
appearance has not improved in pro- 
portion to the increased number of 
consumers, so that the whole ques- 
tion must be re-appraised in the 
light of present-day conditions.— 
Uhlmann Grain Co. Market Letter. 
eee 
IN TUNE WITH THE PERFECT 


Snow blankets every house-top 
Caulks tightly every seam 
In eaves and window-sill and door 
So snugly, the outer world seems 
more 
Like an enchanted dream. 


So I’ll bake cocoanut cookies 
To serve with curded cream. 
I’ll fluff potatoes light as snow, 
Set festive candles, to glow, 
With their treasured homing 
gleam. 


Evenings like this, nothing must 
mar 
A perfect world, loaned from afar. 


—Kunigunde Duncan. 
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GET OUT AND VISIT 


HE detailed reports published by the US. 
Gyre « of Trade and Commerce on con- 
ditions in important world wheat and flour mar- 
kets add up to a remarkable piece of service for 
exporters. 

Arthur M. Cummings, grain marketing spe- 
cialist in USDA, recently returned from a three 
weeks’ investigation of market potentialities for 
U.S. flour in the two British West African colonies 
of Sierra Leone and Gambia. His report was pub- 
lished in the Feb. 8 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. Mr. Cummings also reported on his tour 
of six important South American countries and 
his report appears in the current issue. (page 19.) 
In addition, the department has published an 
assessment of the Japanese situation by its Far 
Eastern specialist Eral O. Pollock. Mr. Pollock 
has had a distinguished career in government 
service and his report is backed by wide experi- 
ence of foreign marketing methods and’ require- 
ments. 

Mr. Cummings, also an experienced investi- 
gator, makes a remark worthy of consideration. 
In a critical comment he states “Unfortunately, 
U.S. wheat and flour exporters do not visit their 
agents or customers abroad as much as do the 
representatives of other exporting countries. Most 
people like to know and maintain personal con- 
tact with those with whom they do _ business. 
This may seem a small matter, but such things 
are of great importance in maintaining favorable 
trade relations.” 

Mr. Cummings makes a good point. The grain 
and flour trades have been trying to follow his 
precept for many years. Unfortunately, time is 
a limiting factor, for it is the senior, experienced 
men who must be sent on such trips. They can- 
not afford the time away from their desks. 

However, since Mr. Cummings bases his com- 
ments, no doubt, on reports made by buyers in 
foreign markets, and since there is evidence of 
dissatisfaction, a remedy must be found. The prob- 
lem might be solved by allowing some of the 
younger executives to broaden their outlook by 
making short trips to foreign markets. In a few 
organizations this is already a matter of company 
policy for they realize that selling is essentially 
a personalized business. Personal acquaintance is 
often the foundation of orders on a recurring 
Besides visiting with the present senior 
men in overseas firms, these young executives, 
have an opportunity of meeting men of their own 
age who, one day, will be in a position to originate 
orders. Such trips could be a long term investment 
of inestimable value to those firms who have 
not yet realized the opportunities offered. 


basis. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TAXES AND FOOD—The prices we pay for 
the food we eat are greatly affected by taxes. 
About $1 out of every $5 that a housewife spends 
on food goes for taxes of one kind or another. 

Americans today are paying out far more for 
taxes than for food, although as recently as 1939 
the exact reverse was true. In 1954, the tax bill 
amounted to about $85 billion, compared to $64 
billion for food; in 1939, taxes took only $1214 
billion, and $16 billion went for food. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IWA CRITICISM ANSWERED 


ELECTED as targets for criticism by those 
S importers opposed to the International Wheat 
Agreement are the alleged monopolistic selling 
policies of the exporting countries during the 
currency of the 1949-53 pact. It is claimed that 
these policies, equivalent to a “cartel,” kept prices 
at the maximum during the whole of the agree- 
ment, 

This allegation American and Canadian of- 
ficials have denied on more than one occasion. 
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There were other factors forcing the maintenance 
of a high asking price under the agreement and 
an even higher one outside it. Those factors can 
be summarized by one simple phrase — supply 
and demand. Combined North American produc- 
tion for two of the four agreement years was less 
than the total amount going into domestic and 
foreign outlets; the demand for wheat stood at 
record levels. Wheat was sold outside the agree- 
ment with ease at prices higher than the agree- 
ment maximum but despite the unsettlement 
brought about by the Korean War prices re- 
mained remarkably stable in comparison with 
other commodities, one official points out. 

Accusations of monopolistic policies cannot be 
justified. The U.S. Commodity Credit Corp. is not 
a monopoly in any sense of the word. Maybe the 
tag can be applied to the Canadian Wheat Board 
but even the agreement’s most determined critics, 
the British grain traders, will admit that it is 
a beneficent monopoly. How else can they explain 
the fair terms and cheap wheat they got from 
Canada under the Anglo-Canadian Wheat Agree- 
ment which dovetailed into IWA at the outset? 

For most of the term of the old agreement 
wheat was sold well below the so called world 
price. Never at any time did the CCC or the 
CWB attempt to hold the world to ransom in 
the way that the Argentine’s Trade Promotion 
Institute held Europe to ransom when wheat was 
acutely short. : 

To base a case against the agreement on accu- 
sations of monopolistic policies by importers is 
to shirk the real issue. That issue is between the 
restrictions and impediments of the pact and the 
value and efficiency of the completely free inter- 
national market. IWA has been described by 
critics as being useless with its present member- 
ship. The wheat council is entirely right in trying 
to broaden its list of subscribers, both importing 
and exporting. If it fails in this task at the meet- 
ing planned for next summer, then the free market 
must be restored. There can be no half measures. 


——~BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“BW” COULD BE REAL 


USSIA and its satellites are pointing accusing 

fingers at the free world in general and the 
U.S. in particular about our alleged employment of 
biological warfare in “planting” beetles in their 
crops and introducing new plant diseases. By the 
same token, the thought occurs to more and more 
Americans that we should be alert to possibilities 
of this type of sabotage within our own borders. 
Some have gone so far as to hint that maybe 
some of this type of thing has already happened 
in the U.S. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration has 
prepared some interesting copy on the subject, 
pointing out how “BW” (biological warfare) 
might be accomplished by an enemy. The point of 
the information is to educate and to observe the 
potential situation objectively. It is obviously not 
intended to scare anyone, but we think that the 
possibilities should be recognized by all. 

Of particular interest to the agricultural chem- 
ical trade is the notation that “enemy agents 
might cause infection of animal feed and crops 
by poisoning seeds at seed houses, spray-mixing 
laboratories, barns, or fertilizer plants.” 

In a more general way, enemy airplanes could 
try to spread disease among animals and crops 
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by using airburst bombs or by spraying farms 
with disease-laden mists or chemicals. “More 
likely, however, any attacks against farms would 
be made by sabotage,” the FCDA says. On the 
other hand, an air attack against agriculture is 
unlikely from an enemy whose air bases are dis- 
tant from our shores. The high cost and risks 
involved in long distance air transportation and 
application of chemicals would appear to out- 
weigh the potential damage they could do. 

The threat of crop destruction by the extensive 
spread of disease-producing spores from airplanes 
would seem to be restricted to two diseases: late 
blight of potatoes and stem rust of cereal grains. 

In the first instance, the threat to the potato 
crop by artificially produced epidemics of late 
blight, is comparatively limited since this disease 
can develop only under favorable weather condi- 
tions. Furthermore, there are good fungicides 
available and adequate equipment for their ap- 
plication. Late blight could be controlled, so this 
possibility of sabotage is pretty well ruled out. 

Potential threats from epidemics of stem rusts 
of cereal grains deserve more serious considera- 
tion, however, since we are not as well equipped 
to protect our grain crops adequately. 

But even by spreading cereal rust spores, an 
enemy could not attack our grains with ease nor 
with an assurance of creating destructive epidem- 
ics. To get a real epidemic started, live rust spores 
must be spread over many fields. Even with this 
accomplished, success would still not be guar- 
anteed, since like the case of late blight, the de- 
velopment of destructive rust epidemics is depend- 
ent upon suitable weather conditions. 

A little more possible is the introduction of 
new foreign insect pests capable of damaging 
crops severely. The Khapra beetle, for instance, 
a native of India, is causing quite a stir in the 
southwestern United States, where it has damaged 
stored grain and threatens to spread into wider 
areas. (No one has accused foreign agents of 
planting this pest here, but its presence here af- 
fords a good illustration of what could happen on 
a broader scale.) ' 

The FCDA says that the immediate objective 
of any enemy agent would be to introduce small 
amounts of disease-producing spores or insects 
into localities where they would have a good 
chance to persist and multiply on important crop 
plants. Newly-introduced pests are often more 
destructive than domestic ones and small centers 
of infestation may require 3 or 4 years before be- 
coming established over a wide area. But once 
under way, they tend to persist as unusually de- 
structive creatures for a long time. 

Defense against these possibilities is rather 
clear cut. Although it would be difficult to achieve 
complete eradication of any introduced pest of this 
nature, control is very possible. Protection of crops 
with regular spray programs for prevention of 
fungus diseases and plant pests must become a 
standard procedure if maximum security is to be 
enjoyed. 

It is comforting to know that although the 
likelihood of being victims of “BW” is relatively 
remote, that adequate defense measures are avail- 
able, just in case. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACKAGE DESIGNS—Never underestimate 
the buying power of Mr. John Q. Breadwinner. 
Seven out of ten men shop in food stores at least 
once a week—much oftener than they did five 
years ago, according to the National Association 
of Manufacturers. In this salient fact may lie 
part of the reasen for the revolution in package 
designing noticeable in the past half decade. 
Modern designs for bread wrappers, cake mix 
boxes and cereal cartons appeal to both the man 
and the woman. The designers are making the 
best sales out of both worlds. 
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Canadian Review ... 





Sales Slide 


Canadian exports of grain and flour 
dropped in value by nearly $300 
million in the calendar year 1954, 
official sources reveal. The new esti- 
mated total is $600 million and the 
slide in the cash take represents the 
biggest percentage drop in almost 
30 years. 

Wheat shipments dropped by $193 
million to $375,339,000 and flour by 
$14 million to $88 million. The value 
of other grains shipped to overseas 
outlets slid by $88 million to $136.6 
million. 

An official of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics said that the decline in 
grain and flour exports during 1954, 
set at 33%, was the steepest since 
the slash of 40% in 1929, a period 
coinciding with the start of the de- 
pression. Officials of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce have pre- 
dicted that grain exports in 1955 will 
show an increase over 1954 due to 
the poorer crops harvested overseas 
and to the increased demand for mill- 
ing grades of wheat. 

Though the Canadian harvest last 
year was poor, with only limited sup- 
plies of milling grades coming for- 
ward from the farms there will be 
no difficulty in meeting the demand. 
The heavy stocks on hand contain 
large quantities of milling grades 
and these are now being moved to 
overseas outlets. 


Nylon from Wheat 


Two students at the University of 
Toronto have produced a fiber, re- 
sembling a nylon bristle, from wheat. 
They claim that this may be the first 
step toward manufacturing cloth and 
providing a further outlet for Ca- 
nadian wheat. 

The university report states that 
the two students succeeded in jug- 
gling the molecular structure of glu- 
ten in wheat forming the molecules 
into a chain. They produced a clear 
viscous solution by mixing varying 
amounts of gluten with sodium hy- 
droxide. This solution is forced into 
a weak sulfuric acid bath through a 
hypodermic needle and it coagulates 
to form a brittle filament. It is hoped 
that the brittleness will be reduced 
by extruding the solution through 
finer openings. Strength and elas- 
ticity may be obtained by curing in 
formaldehyde or urea. 


Not Worth It 


This discovery, while of interest, 
arouses no great excitement in trade 
circles. It is not seen as any answer 
to selling Canadian wheat. The prin- 
ciple of extracting fiber from wheat 
protein is already well known but it 
was never thought worth while to go 
ahead commercially because high 
grade wheat would be needed. And 
high grade wheat is already in great 
demand throughout the world. In- 
deed, observers point out, there is 
not enough wheat produced in the 
world to feed the whole of the popu- 
lation at the desirable nutritional 
level. 

Moreover, cloth produced from 
wheat is not likely to prove competi- 
tive with cloth produced from other 
products. 

Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, chief chem- 
ist of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners and a former president of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, suggests that greater serv- 


ice would be done to the industry if 
some scientist would come up with 
a scheme for using the non food parts 
of wheat for industrial purposes. He 
pointed out that considerable work 
has been done with wheat straw in 
an attempt to produce a commercially 
acceptable type of building board or 
fuel. So far these experiments have 
not met with any great success 
though the work is continuing. 

Such a development, Dr. Anderson 
considers, would be of much greater 
importance than the industrial use 
of wheat itself. Wheat straw is gen- 
erally considered a waste product and 
any discovery leading to its com- 
mercial use would be a tremendous 
stimulus to agriculture. 


Bread Publicity 


The consumer information service 
of the Canadian National Council of 


the Baking Industry has gone into 
action in yet another attempt to 
dispel misconceived ideas about bread. 
It points out that about 95% of the 
4.5 million loaves eaten daily by Ca- 
nadians are made in modern bakeries, 
rather than in the home. Over 33,000 
operatives staff Canada’s 2,585 bak- 
ery establishments, and receive $74 
million annually in wages. Bakery 
workers handle some $122 million 
worth of materials and ingredients. 

Canadians are recommended to eat 
at least four slices of bread a day 
because by doing so they obtain 
those nutrients considered essential 
by experts. Enriched white bread, 
too, has certain nutritional compo- 
nents present to a degree greater than 
in whole wheat bread, the council 
points out. This fact is often glossed 
over by the food faddists who decry 
present day bread. 
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Australian Wheat 
Supply Large 


MELBOURNE — The marketable 
crop of wheat from Australia’s cur- 
rent harvest has been estimated at 
146 million bushels. The carryover at 
December, 1954 was 93 _ million 
bushels, giving a total availability of 
239 million bushels. 

Announcing this estimate, Sir John 
Teasdale, chairman of the Australian 
Wheat Board, said that 47 million 
bushels would be required for the 
domestic market, thus making avail- 
able 162 million bushels for export 
sale after providing 20 million bushels 
for carryover. 

Export bookings have been made 
steadily but the current rate is de- 
scribed as slow by trade observers. 
The likelihood of finding markets for 
162 million bushels in the current 
crop year is dim. One report esti- 
mated that the carryover at Decem- 
ber, 1955 might equal that of the 
previous year. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Integration 


The millers of Europe would like 
to get together. Closer cooperation, 
they think, could mean greater pros- 
perity for all. The excess capacity 
now apparent in every European 
country leads to ever increasing pres- 
sure on prices as consumption dips. 

They have organized a body called 
the Interational Milling Organization. 
Listed as members are Austria, Bel- 
gium, Britain, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Norway, Portugal and Switzerland. 
So far Sweden, Spain and Greece are 
standing out from the organization. 
The western Germans would like to 
see their fellow millers in the com- 
munist controlled eastern zone 
brought into membership but this is 
impossible unless and until Germany 
is unified. 

Many of the countries in member- 
ship have already introduced, or are 
planning to introduce, schemes for 
shutting down excess capacity, pay- 
ments being made by contributions 
from other millers. In some coun- 
tries, Switzerland being a notable ex- 
ample, the mills are subsidized and 
controlled by quotas. Overmilling is 
covered by fines, the money thus col- 
lected being paid into a fund to bol- 
ster the cash take of millers who 
fail to make the quota. Mutual agree- 
ment on prices falls naturally into 
this pattern, even if government does 
not provide for set prices by law. 

Impeding the plan of closer co- 
operation right now are the various 
government regulations controlling 
the industries in the member coun- 
tries. They differ so widely that in- 
tegration is not possible. But the 
work of planning goes on and it may 
be surmised that if or when inte- 
gration is achieved, imported flour 
will come under the critical fire of 
the European millers for they feel 
keenly the draft of competition. 


Argentine Wheat 


Some European importing countries 
are attempting to make deals to buy 
wheat from Argentina. However, 
their inquiries are arousing little in- 
terest in official selling circles for 


already 75% of the available export 
surplus has been committed. 

It is officially estimated that the 
1954-55 wheat crop may reach 7,138,- 
000 tons compared with the previous 
season’s outturn of 6.2 million tons. 
This figure is the highest in the past 
eight years and was achieved despite 
a decline of 500,000 tons in the prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires. Production in 
Cordoba, set at 2,175,000 tons, repre- 
sents an increase of 1 million tons 
over 1953-54. 

There has been a reduction in the 
corn crop and the authorities pro- 
pose to offer 70,000 tons wheat in 
place of corn in order to make use 
of shipping space originally booked. 

These reports add up to increased 
chances for European importers to 
obtain their needs from Argentina 
despite the lack of selling interest 
right now. 


Other Deals 


Traders report that Germany has 
bought a cargo of Canadian rye 
which, in turn, was resold to one of 
the Russian satellite countries. The 
Canadians were disappointed that 
their total share of recent Japanese 
placings amounted to only one cargo 
of wheat and two cargoes of barley. 
American sellers, however, disposed 
of 11 cargoes of wheat and two car- 
goes of barley. 

The Canadian price for wheat was 
not competitive, the reports add. In 
the case of barley, the Japanese are 
showing a preference for the quality 
of Pacific coast barley against Ca- 
nadian grades. 

British importers are stated to be 
showing an interest in Uruguayan 
wheat. 


Aussie Crop 


The 1954-55 Australian wheat crop 
has now been officially estimated at 
166.6 million bushels, 11.5 million 


bushels more than the estimate made 
Dec. 20, 1954. 

The Commonwealth Statistical 
Office points out that the revised 
estimate shows a reduction of 31.4 
million bushels, or 15.9% from the 
previous year’s crop. It is also 24.5 


million bushels, or 12.8%, less than 
the average production for the five 
years ended 1953-54. 

The reduction in the current sea- 
son’s harvest is due principally to a 
considerable fall in the New South 
Wales crop as a result of unfavorable 
weather at seed time and during the 
critical growing stages. The area 
sown to grain this season has been 
estimated at 10.5 million acres, about 
the same as in each of the three 
previous years. 

Indian Optimism 

Indian officials, not for the first 
time in the post war era, claim that 
India has turned the corner in regard 
to food requirements and unless there 
is a failure of the monsoon, the coun- 
try can depend on having sufficient 
food for its needs. Prospects for crops 
are fair and the rice situation is 
particularly promising. 

Despite this optimism, traders do 
not believe that India will be unable 
to do without grain imports for many 
years to come. Previous outbursts of 
optimism have been followed by pleas 
for help from other countries, the 
U.S. being called upon to assist more 
than once. The vagaries of monsoonal 
conditions are such that a promising 
situation can become a catastrophe 
almost overnight. 
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Canadian Feed Grain 
Supply 15°% Below ‘54 


WINNIPEG — Supplies of feed 
grains available in Canada in 1954-55 
are estimated at 18,300,000 tons or 
15% below last year’s record of 21,- 
700,000. These figures were shown in 
the Coarse Grains Quarterly released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Net supplies were placed at 14,400,- 
000 tons or 10% lower than the 
1953-54 net supply figure. These fig- 
ures are arrived at after deducting 
exports and domestic uses. 

Relative to livestock numbers, the 
net supply of feed grains per grain- 
co i animal unit is estimated 
at 0.93 tons, almost 15% below the 
record 1.09 tons available in 1953-54. 
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British Milk Loaf 
Introduced 


A new loaf, to be called national 
milk bread, will be introduced into 
the British domestic market Feb. 20. 
It will contain skim milk powder at 
the rate of 6 lb. to every 100 lb. flour. 
Hitherto, skim milk powder has not 
been a permitted addition under gov- 
ernment regulations. 

The Ministry of Food states that 
the loaf will be eligible for govern- 
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ment subsidy at the same rate as 
loaves made from national flour of 
80% extraction, and will be subject 
to price control. 

An official of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers expressed sur- 
prise at the government’s move. He 
said that the association had not 
been consulted in accordance with 
the normal working arrangement be- 
tween the authorities and the trade. 
The high rate of skim milk powder 
to be added caused comment in bak- 
ing circles and the consensus is that 
the new loaf will not be popular. 


France Tightens 
Wheat Supports 


PARIS — The French government 
has adopted far-reaching measures 
to tighten price support operations 
for the 1955 domestic wheat crop. 
The new measures not only place a 
ceiling on the total quantity of wheat 
deliverable from the 1955 crop at 
guaranteed prices but also establish 
rigid quality standards for such de- 
liveries. In general, they are designed 
to limit the financial burden and im- 
prove quality while at the same time 
maintaining the price support system. 

This action was precipitated by the 
large government subsidy expendi- 
tures necessary in order to dispose 
of surplus soft wheat of low quality. 
Such expenditures are expected to 
exceed 11.0 billion francs ($31.4 mil- 
lion) for 1954-55. Because of the rec- 
ord 1954 crop, the total wheat sur- 
plus for export or carry-over this 
year is expected to reach 2,600,000 
metric tons, including planned ex- 
ports of 2,250,000 tons and 350,000 
tons for carry-over. A high rate of 
subsidy is necessary since farmers 
are guaranteed a basic price of 3,400 
francs per quintal ($2.64 bu.). 

Provisions of these decrees are ex- 
pected to take effect with the 1955 
wheat crop. However, it is expected 
that ONIC will use its authority to 
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lower quality standards by 10 points, 
except for wheat eligible for quality 
premiums, It is expected that this 
action will afford a gradual transition 
to the rigid quality standards. 
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Canadian Wheat 
Sales Dip 


WINNIPEG—The total of 2,550,- 
000 bu. wheat and flour worked for 
overseas outlets by Canadian ex- 
porters and millers for the week 








ended Feb. 10 was sharply under 
the 5,798,000 bu. reported for the 
week previous. Flour sales were 


equivalent to 822,000 bu. wheat of 


which 337,000 bu. were for Inter- 
na‘tional Wheat Agreement desti- 
nations. 


23 


Wheat sales found the U.K. still 
in the lead with purchases of 1,157,- 
000 bu. of the 1,193,000 bu. listed 
as Class 2 sales. The only other 
buyer in that group was the Vati- 
can. IWA sales amounted to only 
535,000 bu. with Switzerland taking 
373,000, Netherlands 116,000 and 
Belgium the remainder. 
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Durum Price Spread 


WINNIPEG — The January 1955 
average prices in Canada, for do- 
mestic and export Amber Durum 
wheat, were $2.08 and $2.70 per bu. 
respectively, a difference of 62¢ per 
bu. The figures, released by the Can- 
adian Wheat Board Feb. 2, were 
basis No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum in 
lakehead store. 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for four packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





Continued from page 16) 
grade $6.15@6,.25. Truck lots were 
20@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet with prices about 5¢ per 
sack lower than the previous week. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 

Hutchinson: Flour business for 
mills of this area was extremely 
light the past week as most of the 
trade is well covered for the next 
few weeks. A few single carlots were 
sold. Family business also was light. 
Directions were fair with mills oper- 
ating around four days. Prices showed 
a weaker tone but were unchanged 
from a week ago. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Feb. 14: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched, $6.15@6.25; bakers’ short pat- 
ent, in papers, $5.90@5.95; standard, 
$5.80@5.85. 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued dull, sales amounting to prob- 
ably 15% to 20% of capacity, mainly 
family and only scattering lots of 
bakers’ flours. Running time held at 
about four days. Prices were un- 
changed on family and clears, but 
a shade lower on bakers. Quotations, 


Feb. 11: 100s, cottons, extra high 
patent family $7@7.50, standard 


bakers, unenriched, $6.30@6.40, first 
clears, unenriched, $5.30@5.40, de- 
livered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business continued 
at a slow pace in the central states 
during the week ending Feb. 12, al- 
though a slight improvement over 
the previous period was apparent. 
Total sales were estimated at around 
50 to 55% of five day milling capa- 
city, as compared to 45% during the 
preceding week. 

A price advance of around 5¢ sack 
occurred near the end of the week, 
with protection given until the morn- 
ing of Feb. 14. This picked up a 
seattering of orders, but most buyers 
appeared to have little confidence in 
the market and preferred to hold off. 
Winter and spring wheat flours met 
the slowest demand with soft wheat 
accounting for most of the pick-up 
in sales for this area. Cracker and 
cookie types sold fairly well, with 
some miscellaneous specialty flours 
also moving. Sales averaged around 
one to three cars, with a few orders 
as large as 5,000 sacks. Family flour 
directions were about normal for the 
period. The price of family flour 
dipped 10¢ during the week, but buy- 
ers showed little more interest than 
had been evinced previously. 

Quotations Feb. 12: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.89@7.05, standard $6.75@6.90, 
clear $6.25@6.35; hard winter short 
$6.24@6.35, 95% patent $6.18@6.25, 
clear $5.54, family flour $8.05, soft 
winter short $7.13@7.52, standard 
$6.43 @6.82, clear $5.81. 

St. Louis: Flour business last week 
continued in small volume. Shipping 
directions were fair. Much of the 
bakery trade is well covered into 
April. Family flour sales continue to 
show a modest total. Recent weak- 
nesses in wheat futures market tend 
to make the trade feel that there is 
no hurry in covering the balance of 


crop year needs. Quotations Feb. 11: 
In 100 Ib. cotton sacks—family flour, 
top patent $6.80, top hard $7.90, ordi- 
nary $6.35; in 100 lb. paper sacks— 
bakers flour, cake $7.40, pastry $5.65, 
soft straights $5.75, clears $5.25; hard 
winter, short patent $625, standard 
$6.10, clears $5.35, and spring wheat, 
short patent $7.05, standard $6.95, 
and clears $6.75. 


East 


Buffalo: Sales of all types of flour 
were extremely light last week. Buy- 
ing has quieted down after the small 
pushes in the last two or three weeks. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
6¢ lower. Kansas wheat flour was 
off 4¢; soft wheat flour was down 
15¢ and pastry flour declined 10¢. 

The government has indicated that 
the amount of wheat put under loan 
by farmers in the last month and a 


half is smaller than had bten an- 
ticipated. 
This means that the amount of 


available free wheat is greater than 
the trade had figured. But because 
premiums are still high, the industry 
believes that much of it has been 


picked over and may not be good 
quality bakery-type grain suitable 


for milling. 

There has also been a considerable 
amount of rain and snow in the grain 
belt, especially in the southwest, and 
this augurs for more favorable yields. 

These factors have put consumers 
in a waiting mood. They think that 
with more free wheat available and 
prospects of a better crop that they 
may get a shot at lower prices. Even 
though harvest dates are many 
months away they think that these 


factors will influence present market 
trends. 

There was a fair amount of export 
activity last week but not as much 
as in preceding weeks. The U.N. has 
put in a bid for 11,950 metric tons 
of .80 ash, 11% protein flour for 
Jordan. Norway bought a cargo of 
No. 2 hard winter wheat and 1,000 
tons of white wheat. The Nether- 
lands bought a small lot of flour and 
there were some small orders for 
Central and South American coun- 
tries. 

Flour output here was sharply be- 
low a week ago and below a year 
ago. Mill running time ranged from 
524 days to 6 days, with most of the 
mills on a six-day week. This is the 
first time in many weeks that at 
least one mill didn’t put in a seven- 
day week. 

The decline in output last week 
was believed to be seasonal and 
caused by the Christmas holiday 
trade, with its heavy emphasis on 
sweet goods. Pastry items take much 
less flour to produce in relation to 
bread and the backwash of reduced 
bread sales volume is just beginning 
to hit the mills. Bakeries which ordi- 
narily would have come into the 
market Jan. 1 or Jan. 15 found they 
had enough supplies on hand to keep 
them going until Feb. 1 or Feb. 15. 
Quotations Feb. 11: Spring family, 
$8.20@8 30; spring high gluten, $7.75 


@7.85; spring ‘short, $7.30@7.40; 
spring standard, $7.25@7.30; spring 
straight, $7.20; spring first clear, 


$6.68@6.71; hard winter short, $6.95 
@6.98; hard winter standard, $6.78@ 
6.85; hard winter first clear, $5.93@ 
6.48; soft winter short patent, $8.06 
@8.09; soft winter standard, $7.24@G 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1954-55, 
Through Feb. 4, 1955 


(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 
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France to Egypt, the only sale recorded 


7.36; soft winter straight, $6@6.06; 
soft winter first clear, $5.41@5.50. 
New York: Hand-to-mouth replace- 
ments of all flour types continued on 
New York markets last week. A fair 
volume of southwestern wheat bakery 


flours was taken up earlier in the 
week by bakers and jobbers 
faced with depleted balances. All 


other activity was confined to scat- 
tered small lots. 

Fair to good balances of south- 
western wheat bakery flours are held 
by most buyers, and there was little 
in the wind to indicate any broaden- 
ing of demand within the near future. 
Buyers are in no pressing need at 
this time. 

There is an increasing note of cau- 
tion in booking extended coverages, 
with the result that most all book- 
ings are very small. Prices for both 
spring and southwestern wheat bak- 
ery types have gradually declined, 
further adding to buyers’ resistance. 
Improved crop outlook, availability 
of CCC wheat for export and less 
wheat under loan than was expected 
point to a favorable wheat supply. 
Mill discounts have narrowed, and it 
is generally believed that a broaden- 
ing in demand will occur should these 
be increased significantly. 

Directions on bakery types con- 
tinue slow. Ordering out of family 
flours also has been sluggish. 

Quotations Feb. 11: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $7.77@7.87, 
standard patents $7.22@7.32, clears 
$6.70@6.95; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.80@6.90, standard patents 
$6.60@6.70; high ratio soft winters 
$6.70@8, straights $5.80@6.05. 

Philadelphia: Some bakers and job- 
bers were disappointed that prices 
did not break sharply in the wake of 
softening grain future quotations and 
apparently made up their minds to 
defer any further placements in the 
hope that a sizable downward re- 
vision might still be in the offing. 

At any rate, there was no accelera- 
tion in the flow of orders and those 
which did come to light were a re- 
flection of hand-to-mouth buying poli- 
cies. Mill representatives said they 
foresaw no hope for improvement in 
purchasing unless costs drop well be- 
low current levels for price ideas are 
substantially under mill postings. 

Spring flour users were heartened 
by a 10¢ sack decline in prices, ac- 
complished via two 5¢ drops. The 
revision narrowed the spread of 
springs over hard winters, something 
which halted, at least temporarily, 
the premium which had remained 
broad for an extended period. A con- 
traction in shipping directions on all 
types was interpreted as a reflection 
of a downturn in retail sales of baked 
goods, developing during the season’s 
first snowfall here. 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, Feb. 12: Spring high gluten 
$7.75 @7.85, short patent $7.25@7.35, 
standard $7.20@7.30, first clear $6.85 
@6.95; hard winter short patent $6.95 
@7.05, standard $6.70@6.80; soft 
winter western $5.90@6.15, nearby 
$5.50@5.75. 


Boston: Flour quotations declined 
rather steadily last week. At the 
close most grades of springs were 9¢ 
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lower, the only exception being first packed in 100 lb. multiwall papers: 
clears which held unchanged. Hard Hard winter bakery short patent SUMMARY OF FLOUR Q UOTATIONS 
winters were also under steady pres- $6.25@6.35, standard $6.10@6.25, first 
sure and declined 11¢ for the week. clear $5@5.40; spring wheat bakery 











. m bs a: ie - a Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
In the soft wheat flours the principal short patent $7@7.15, standard $6.75 All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 
changes were narrowing of existing @7.10, first clear $6.10@6.80, high ae, es ae eee 
2 ‘ . Ag } 8. ans 3 § 4 s alo 
price ranges with eastern straights gluten $7.35@7.70; soft wheat short oon ois $...4 $6.65@7.85 $...@ $...@ ... $8.20@8.30 
easing 5¢ on the outside and high patent $5.95@6.25, straight $5.60@ Spring top patent ... 6.89@7.05 ...@... a it a 
ratios 15¢ on the high side of the 5.85, first clear $5.90@6.25, high ratio gprine hich sluten : yee Hy > + Heed 
range. Other grades were steady and cake $6.25@6.65; Pacific Coast cake = spring standard 6.75@6.90 6.50@6.60 it 7.26 @ 7.30 
unchanged. $7.15@7.40, pastry $6.65@6.75. —— seven el AE 5 ee $ . . ca #7 se 
Spring first clear sens 6.254 6.35 5.90¢ 35 “ 686.7 
Dealers reported that the current ove Hard winter family .. ‘ @ 8.05 a 6.50@7.70 a 
decline failed to excite much buying Pacific Coast Hard winter short 6.240 6.35 ~ 0 Sere 6.95 6.95 
. Hard winter standard 6.18 @6.25 a 5.90 @5.95 6.78 @6.85 
interest beyond the usual quota of bs Hard winter first clear . @5.54 a 1.95@ 5,15 5.93 @ 6.48 
fill-in sales. However, there was a Seattle: The flour market was soft winter family . a a an a 

: ptt “wae + Hine gig ie ori 7 both Soft winter short patent 7.13@7.52 a a an 8.06@8 09 
slight upturn in inquiries indicating ae t, and grind nes 7 well ed : Soft winter standard ..... 6.43 @6.82 a a an 7.24 @7.36 
a potential demand if the decline terminal and interior mills. However, sort winter straight © o ° 95.75 -6.00@8.98 
a ap , wiehle mt the feeling in the trade is that the Soft winter first clear . @5.81 a a “5.25 5.41@5 50 
gained any appreciable momentum. : - : ats Rye flour, white ...... » 4.92@5.12 4.65@4.70 a @5.43 5 5505.65 
At the moment most of the trade March grind will be low, partly due Rye four, dark 3.00@4.27 3.90@3.95 a @4A68 4,.70@ 4.86 
aggressiveness was on the selling ‘© heavy February shipments to the Granular blend, bulk a @7.50 G a a 
rather than the buving side Philippines, and partly due to the New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Ort 

Quotations Feb "12: Spring short lack of new government business, to- = Spring Renae A $...@8.30 $...4 $7.90@8.20 $...@ 

i is . é: o g i - ie ei Spring high gluten 7.77 @7.87 7.50@ 7.78 7.35 @7.70 
patents, $7.29@7.39; standards $7.19 gether with adequate inventories IN = spring short ....... a 7087.34 7.00@%15 
@7.29: high gluten $7.74@7.84: first the hands of domestic users. Thus it Spring poe ge . . 7.22@7.32 6.98@7.24 6.75@7.10 

seeds - a ype. . ’ . ts = saa: . 4 Spring first clear ° 6.704 6.95 7207.02 6.40@7.01 6 10@6.80 
clears $6.72@7.02: hard winter short appears that milling production be Hard winter short 6.80@6.90 6.95@7.05 6.80@6.90 6.6346.73 6.25@6.35 
¥ nt $6.80@6.90: st: lard $6 60 yond about March 10, based on pres- Hard winter standard 6.60@6.70 6.70@6.80 6.60@6.70 6.46@6.63 6.10@6.25 
patents 96.60@6.90; Standards, q P - a Pee Hard winter first clear a a a a 5.00 @5.40 
76.70; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62 ent expectations, will be somewhat Soft winter short patent a a a ” 5.95 @ 6.25 
6.92 astern soft wheat straights less than February. Prices were un- Soft winter straight . 5.80 @6.05 a 5.87@6.12 a 5.600 5.85 
a6.92; eastern so wheat straignts e vs . oe Soft winter first clear ia a a a 5.90@ 6.295 
$5.87@6.12: high ratio $6.77@8.02; changed with family patent $8.10, Rye flour, white ... 5.40@5.50 5.50@5.60 a 5.30@5.41 et jews 

family $8.42 bluestem $7.27, bakery $7.48 and Rye flour, dark t “a a 1.50 @ 4.66 @ 

amluy & “. pastry $6.48 Granular blend, bulk 8.57 @8.67 a a @8.17 a 
Pittsburgh: Spring patents fell 20¢ : , ‘ te Seattle Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Feb. 10. However, little buying was Fortiand: Mill grind — last Family patent .....-..+++.. $...@8.10 Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 
. — - week, reflecting an improvement in a ee bee ce @7.27 Bakers a 9.65@ 9.95 

done in the tri-state district. Many 


. ~ . Bakery eg rades — @7 : é ‘ yorts a ( 4 
four. becking. Export milla. a00 SU Fasc CN eres oe BEAR. , inten, supentet Di MOR» noe G 
ning better than the smaller interior °100-Ib, papers. $100-Ib. export cottons, f.0.s. Montreal-Hatifax. ®*iFos 
mills, with Coast export mills doing Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 
the bulk of the bookings. Domestic 
buyers are booked through the sum- , . “ 
ho anger predicted that flour buying business was fair, with the larger buy- 
er. S re “te é 5 
s te ar é »S Ww 
will be slack here for some time. ¢TS taken care of and most of thenew SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Clears were also down in price and bookings coming from the smaller 
ears ere als > J : * : 
et : mills. Flou tations Feb. 11: h 
some sales were made in tri-state s. Flour quota F 11: Hig 


bakers are still supplied with patents 
and can stay out of the flour market 
for at least 60 days. A few flour 


delivery between 
tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers 












‘ = . s P gs 2 , Week-end millfeed quotation summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
territory that added up to a nice gluten $7.39, Montana $7. 7, fancy load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
: ; : ‘ Rigs: hard wheat clears $7.45, bluestem 
total of sales of clears here last week. - ns Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Family flour again had “moderate” bakers $7.23, cake $7.50, pastry $6 60, Bran os $49.00@49.50 $45.50@46.50 $52.50@53.00 $ 759.00 $ @ 60.00 
ae pl ice “ were lower in both pie $6.20, whole wheat, 100% $6.68, Standard midds. .. 50.00@50.50 16.00 @ 46.5 50@ 54.00 60,00 “61.00 
Sales and prices re ° ‘. Flour midds 50.50@51.50 w@AS 5.00 @ 56.00 ‘a 
, graham $6.38 and cracked w t Mes : - oe Lt sd 
advertised and unadvertised brands $6 Ti 38 a cked hea Red dog 53.00@ 54.00 @5 55.00@57.00 @ 62.00 ‘i 
which aided in making sales to gro- ann Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
cers and jobbers. Directions were fair Canada Bran $42.25@43.00 $46.50@47.00 $50.00@51.00 $52.00@52.75 § “a 
{ d ‘ Shorts ‘ 43.50@44.25 47.75 @48.25 51.50@52.50 53.00 @54.00 7 
0 2£O . ° 7, 4 
= ' - P “ Toronto-Montreal: Y: * Mill run s2cd beer ..-@ “a “i ia @ 46.00 
Quotations Feb. 12: Hard Kansas ronte-aieutrenl Domestic busi . . 
ry : ness continued steady. Quotations, Bran Shorts Middlings 
standard patent $6.46@6.63, medium Feb. 12: To otenih rings for use Toronto . $54.00@57.00 $57.00@ 58.50 $60.00 @ 62.00 
patent $6.53 @6.68, short patent $6 63 . : P PB SI -” Winnipeg 14.00@ 49.00 16.00 @ 53.00 51.00 @56.00 


j 4 5 : < ; 
6.73, spring standard patent $6.98 pate mye nomgedinse: cash _ 
@7.24, medium patent $7.03@7.29, a : . a wae 


short patent $7.08@7.34, clears $6.40 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where YNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 




















_ - oy op used. 
@7.01, high gluten $7.50@7.78, fam- Th : re 
ily patents, advertised brands 7.90 in nes a pata oe aie Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
@8.20. other brands $7.50@7.74, and i le of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Feb. 5, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
pastry and cake flours $5.88@8.09. domestic and a ary markets. It is 7—Wheat—, ——Corn—~ -—Oats—~. -——Rye Barley 
: reported that U.K. buyers purchased 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
20,000 tons flour from Australia at Baltimore 4,310 4,176 3,181 1,550 438 155 21 «104 
South a price in the neighborhood of 85/- Boston ee sei a aaah’ MB ae Ok Vane aca 
New Orleans: With the slight eas 280 Ib. c.if. Quotations on winter Afloat ...+.-++-+. 7,670 2,152 1,135 215 671 30 
. — —— _ , . . . > *hicago : - 10,649 11,549 4,671 2,356 2,66 5,142 2¢ q 
ing off in flour prices, inquiries were yg = os eeees room 12: eS Afloat : 914 ead 
yes real- - ) 2,965 4,7 72 ; 026 
somewhat better although total sales 2S. SOTO on ae sane oo 4,93 621 1,026 
for last week were of only moderate port cottons. : Enid 
ae ‘ Since the decline. buvers’ The lack of demand for winter Ft. worth 270 29 14 > 3 ; 
a. ee bes ~~” wheat flour is reflected in reduced ‘#!veston 
price ideas were slightly under what ore ee + ck : Hutchinson é 
in wore ilies te neat snl ee activity in winter wheat, Quotations Indianapolis 1,25: 270 > 
mils ‘were Willing *O accept a Ss, Feb. 12: $1.58@1.60 bu. fot ‘ Kansas City 2,482 11 134-129 16 26 
together with the fact that the trade noe int — bu. f.0.b. ship- Milwaukee 123 255 1,158 2,428 
7 » eapolis 6 3.¢ 56 187 532 2.892 
is well contracted for at least 60 P ee Minn ~" ae 7 4 ‘ 87 4,532 2,822 
ai s Winnipeg: Canadian mills operated X°¥ Qrieans 5 a 
days, had a deterring influence on 7S a New York 5 1 i i 
sales. Hard winters were in best de- close to capacity on a 5-day week omen veeeee 16,088 17,960 te a 8 . . ; -: 
mand, especially from the baking and and trade was seasonal with domestic peoria. 12022220022: 690 814 509 (146 69 10 104 
jobbing trade sales on a moderate scale. Export Philadelphia ..... 2,769 1,413 1,041 298 6 99 &5 9 
s > : ; . + y - Sioux City oe 2,090 15 2,192 80 6 8 j 8 
Greater interest was shown in business worked for the week ended 2y°"}ocepn .......: 5,406 1,807 1,251 400 36 39 
northern springs than for some time, Feb. 10 amounted to 183,000 bbl., — st. Louis 2303 2,545 1,876 131 11 9 84 55 











. ° n Fichite 3 > 
due to the price declines, with some compared with 365,000 bbl. mw Vo ey ee > eee | 
moderate amounts being worked for before. The latest figure included 75,- Potala |. cvcarke . 354,125 284,420 50,471 33,126 19,607 14,420 9,347 10,508 13,196 7,967 
120-days shipment. Soft winters de- 900 aed +. eg destinations. The 
clined only slightly and the trade 48sregate Hour business was again 
feeling there might be more opportu- made up of small lots to a number G R A | N F U T U R E S ommend C L O S | N G P R | Cc E S 
nity to purchase on a lower basis. As Ff destinations. Prices were un- 
a result very little business transpired. changed. Quotations, Feb. 12: Top Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel 
Cake flours remained firm with scat- patent springs for delivery between WHEAT FLAXSEED 
tered interest being shown. Family Fort William and the British Co- Minneapolis - Chicago——~ Kansas City— Minneapolis 
flours showed some increase in sales, Jumbia boundary $11@11.60; second 


May July Mar. May July Sept Mar. May July Mar. May 
particularly for shipment within 30 Patents $10.50@11.20; second patents hard hard hard 




















days. Shipping directions improved to bakers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash =e». ¢ 340% slim, 210% S80 Seek ava, setts 

some, which is generally expected at Carlots. Feb. 9 . 240% 2339 211% 213% 23: 215% 333% 

this season. Stocks on hand were lit- Vancouver: No sign of any sub- [eh 3) °°" an sea tt tet aise er 

tle changed and could be considered stantial forward buying from across all RYE _ ie ee 

heavy. ; iit ‘ the Pacific was reported in Vancouver Geieiees wiietiee Gintama icin whe, 
Export inquiries were slightly bet- export flour circles. The supply situ- ; ; in We wan ae ae fe a eo. te 

ter from Europe and the Americas ation as far as ocean tonnage is con- ,,,,,_; 15% 155% 122 125% 122% 121 133 126% 77 75 68% 

although actual sales were of moder- cerned continues to tighten and furth- Feb. s 153 155 122% 125% 122% 120% 133% 128% 16% 74% 68% 

ate volume. er advances in freight rates are in fe? °) isle 164% 119” 121% 120° 119” 120% 128” 76% 14% 68% 
New Orleans quotations in carlots, the offing. All these things have been rep. 11 150% 153% 118 121 119% 118% 129% 125 76 74% 68% 
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AOM DISTRICT 4 OFFICERS — New officers were elected at a recent 
meeting in Minneapolis of District No. 4 of the Association of Operative 
Millers. Seated, left to right, are W. A. Howie, J. K. Howie Co., reelected 
secretary-treasurer; David Mattson, Atkinson Milling Co., new chairman; 
R. C. Bradford, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., vice chairman. Standing, Roy Robinson, 
General Mills, Inc., who continues as national committeeman; Donald Pollei, 
Pillsbury Mills, retiring chairman and newly elected district committeeman; 
Arthur Hibbs, International Milling Co., one of the district committeemen 
who continues in office. Newly elected to the district committee but not 
shown here was Jack Perkins, General Mills. 





pointed out by Canadian mills to far 
eastern buyers but with no apparent 
response 

The Formosa situation is holding 
down purchases by countries in that 
area, especially in Hong Kong. Word 
from the Philippines is not encourag- 
ing. The discussions about the re- 
moval of controls on flour go on with 
no decision in sight. Some reports are 
to the effect that decontrol may 
come by summer and there are others 
that action may come sooner. In 
view of this situation buyers in Ma- 
nila show no inclination to buy be- 
yond their immediate needs. 

A further boost in ocean freights 
to the Philippines is in sight. The 
Pacific Westbound Freight Confer- 
ence has notified shippers that the 
rate will go up $2 ton to $18 on 
March 1 and that there will be a 
further jump of $2 ton on May 1. 
This $4 ton jump in two months has 
shippers worried especially since 
Australian mills can land flour in 
Manila at $12 ton. Needless to say 
flour exporters here and across the 
border are protesting vigorously to 
the shipping companies. 

Sales to Central and South Ameri- 
can countries were reported holding 
steady 

In the domestic field prices were 
steady with business normal. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions: First patents $11.10 in jutes 
and $11.20 in 98's cottons; bakers’ 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western pastry to 
trade, $13.90 and western cake flour, 
$14.25 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed continued to 
show a fair amount of firmness last 
week, with advances attributed as 
much to lighter offerings as to im- 
proved demand, which was stimulated 
by colder weather. Mixer buying of 
spot supplies showed some gain. All 
types were quoted $1.50@2 ton high- 
er. Quotations Feb. 14: Bran $45.50 
@46.50, standard midds. $46@46.50, 
flour midds. $49@49.50, red dog 
$51.50 


Kansas City: In contrast to the 
rather lax market of recent days, 
millfeed began to show some strength 
at the beginning of this week. While 
not pronounced, demand seemed to 
broaden slightly and offerings were 
not as heavy for a weekend accumu- 


lation as in previous weeks. Thus 
the trend was moderately stronger 
with bran $42.25@43 and_ shorts 


$43.50@44.25 sacked, Kansas City. 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was fairly strong last week, coming 
largely from jobbers in the area. 
Mills were able to dispose of all sup- 
plies. Prices were off slightly. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Feb. 14: 
Bran $42@42.75, shorts $43.25@44 

Fort Worth: Demand last week 
was fair for bran but shorts moved 
slowly. Quotations Feb. 11: Bran $50 
@51, gray shorts $51.50@52.50, de- 
livered Texas common points, a shade 
higher on bran but unchanged on 
shorts, compared with one week 
previous. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feeds was only fair with prices de- 
clining 50¢ on bran and 25¢ lower on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $44.75@45.75; millrun $45.38@ 
46.38, and shorts $46@47. Mixed or 
pool cars were $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Salina: Millfeed demand at Salina 
was good with bran 50¢ per ton 
higher and shorts up a like amount. 
Supplies balanced well with the de- 
mand. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $42.50@43 and gray shorts 
$43.50 @ 44. 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and improved for shorts last week. 
Offerings were inadequate. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Feb. 11: 
Bran $42.25@42.75, shorts $43.50G 
44. Bran declined 50¢ ton, while 
shorts were unchanged to 25¢ ton 
lower, compared with the preced*ng 
week. 

Chicago: Millfeeds advanced in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Feb. 14. Traders said a combi- 
nation of low inventories on the part 
of feed manufacturers and low run- 
ning time experienced by flour mill- 
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ers forced the advance. Quotations 


Feb. 12: Bran $49@49.50, standard 
midds. $50@50.50, flour midds. $50.50 


@$51.50, red dog $53@54. 

St. Louis: Feed markets were 
steady and demand was only fair 
Supplies were equal to inquiries. Quo- 
tations Feb. 11: Bran $46.50@ 47 per 
ton, shorts $47.75@48.25 per ton 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales in Buffalo 
turned quiet last week. Both bran 
and middlings advanced $1 to $1.50 
a ton. Heavy feeds climbed $2 to $3 
and were still ‘in short supply. The 


recent curtailment of flour mill run- 
ning time here has tended to hold 
the price structure and firm the 


market. Demand has remained steady 
but has not increased. Because of 
supplies some buyers had to 
in other directions; others rode 
their inventories. Incidentally, west- 
ern prices are below Buffalo’s. Ca- 
nadian offerings are $2.50 below local 
but the discount didn’t mean 
much because of the limited supplies 
coming from Canada. There were 
sales of both bran and middlings 


short 


look 


mills 


some 


made from Buffalo to the New Eng- 
land area. Mill running time ranged 
from 5 to 5% days last week. Quo- 
tations Feb. 11: Bran $52.50@53, 
standard midds. $53.50@54, flour 
midds. $55@56; red dog $55@57 


Boston: The Boston millfeed mar- 
ket developed a firm tone last week 

the demand generally outstripped 
ivailable supplies. Buyers were ex- 
tremely active and aggressive for the 
light supplies. Sales, however, were 
more or less on the limited side with 
most of the activity confined to im- 
mediate or nearby needs. Bran closed 
$1.50 higher while middlings advanced 


$1. Quotations Feb. 12: Standard 
bran, $60; middlings, $61. 
Philadelphia: The _ Philadelphia 


millfeed market developed a stronger 
undertone last week. Dealings, c 
quently, continued on the same re- 
duced scale of recent weeks and no 
acceleration was predicted in the 
future unless the market’s 
complexion changes radically. Feb. 12 
quotations: Bran at $59, up $2.50 
from the previous week, while a sim- 
ilar upturn lifted standard midds. to 
$60 and a $2 addition jumped red 
dog to $62. 


ynse- 


neal 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales increased 
the latter part of last week in the 
tri-state area and retail sales were 
good. Prices advanced in millfeeds 
stimulating sales. Quotations f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $5530G 
55.90, standard midds. $55.30@55.90, 
flour midds. $59.40@62.30 and red 
dog $61.40@63.30. 


New Orleans: Millfeed business im- 
proved last week with a fairly steady 
tone and while the demand was cau- 
tious, trading was active on the firm- 
er basis. Offerings from mills were 
freer and mixers and jobbers bought 
for nearby and 30-day shipments 
Prices on bran and shorts narrowed 
still further during the week. Quota- 
tions Feb. 11: Bran $52@52.75, shorts 
$53 @54 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
firm, but without any particular ac- 
tivity. Sellers report good instruc- 
tions on outstanding contracts, and 
in some cases are a bit behind on 
deliveries, but buyers are well taken 
care of and are not reaching out for 
material. February supplies are well 
booked, and neither buyers nor sellers 
ire enxious to go into March at this 
time. 'Thus prices remained uncha aged 
from a week ago, $46 per ton in car- 
lots delivered common transit points, 
with little trading and spot material 
rather hard to find. 

Portland: Millrun $44, midds 
ton 


$49 
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Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
during last week with demand and 
supply about equal, although a bit 
weaker than the previous 7-day pe- 
riod. Mills were operating to capa- 
city, 24 hours per day, six days per 
week, and are booked into March. 
Quotations: (down $1): Red bran and 
millrun $44; midds. $49; to Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $51; midds. 
$56; to California: red bran and mill- 
run, $51.50; midds. $56.50 f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand has 
been better during the week. Quota- 


tions, Feb. 12: Bran $54@57, shorts 
$57@58.50, midds. $60@62, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 


straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
Winnipeg: The lull of the past few 
weeks in the demand for millfeeds 
continued and sales out of Western 
plants were only moderate. The per- 
centage moving into British Columbia 
in comparison with previous ship- 
ments was greater than the percent- 
age moving into eastern Canada. 
Sales in the three prairie provinces 
were small. Prices were steady. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 12: Manitoba, Saskatch- 


ewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$44@49, shorts $46@53, midds. $51 
@56. All prices cash carlots. Small 


lots ex-country elevators 
houses were $5 extra. 


and ware- 


Vancouver: Domestic millfeed of- 


ferings by prairie and Vancouver 
mills were holding unchanged to 
slightly easier. Offerings were some- 
what more plentiful and ample for 


current requirements. No export bus- 
iness has reported for some 
time. Cash car quotations: Bran 
$49.50, shorts $52.50@53, midds. $56 


been 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye prices slipped 
about 15¢ sack last week, but trade 
remained light. Quotations Feb. 11: 
Pure white rye $4.65@4.70, medium 
rye $4.45@4.50, dark rye $3.90@3.95. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales moved at 
a snail’s pace in the central states 
during the week ending Feb. 14 
Millers said it appeared as though 
inventories are at a satisfactory level 
Prices dipped slightly. Quotations 
Feb. 12: White patent rye $4.92@ 
5.12, medium $4.72@4.82, dark $4 
@4.27. 

St. Louis: Demand was good and 
supplies ample. Sales and shipping 
directions were fair. Pure white $5.43, 
medium $5.23, dark $4.68 and 
meal $4.93. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were down 15¢ 
last week and sales continued to be 
nominal. Quotations Feb. 11: White 
rye $5.55@5.65, medium rye $5.35@ 
5.45, dark rye $4.70@4.80. 

New York: Rye flour prices slipped 
20¢ last week on New York markets, 
but buyers seemed hardly moved by 
the price declines. Good balances and 
hopes for additional price drops hold 
back most buyers from placing addi- 
tional extended coverages. Quotations 
Feb. 11: Pure white patents $5.40@G 
5.50. 

Philadelphia: A 10¢ sack down- 
ward revision in the Philadelphia rye 
market last week had little effect on 
dealings. Most bakers continued to 
take the dark flour on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and showed virtually no 
interest in forward delivery at pre- 
vailing costs. Feb. 12 quotation: Rye, 
white $5.50@5.60. 

Portland: White patent $6.90, pure 
dark $6.15. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
not stimulated by lower prices. Mixed 
car sales prevailed although here and 
there a car was sold over the tri- 


rye 


state area. Directions were fair. Quo- 











CHICAGO ELECTION — Willard H. 
Geller, John R. Thompson Co., Chi- 
cago, retiring president of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, turns his gavel over 
to James K. Mulligan, Ward Baking 
Co., Chicago, newly elected president, 
at the annual meeting of the club 
members held Jan. 26 in the Sherman 
Hotel. 





tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $5.30@5.41, 
medium $5@5.21, dark $4.50@4.66, 
blended $6.54@6.65, rye meal $4.65@ 
4.91. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The colder 
weather has stimulated the demand. 
Quotations Feb. 12: Rolled oats in 
80 lb. cottons $5.80, oatmeal in 98 Ib. 
cottons $6.95 f.o.b. Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: The demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal continued good in 


the prairie provinces with colder 
weather strengthening sales. There 


was no appreciable increase in sup- 
plies. Prices were firm. Quotations 
Feb. 12: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.20@5.50; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$6.10@6.35. All prices were cash car- 
lots. 


DEATHS 


Berend J. Burns, Sr., 84, a Buffalo, 
N.Y., grain broker for more than 60 
years, died Feb. 7 in a Buffalo hos- 
pital. Mr. Burns was one of the 
original members and founders of the 
GLF Exchange, Inc. He retired two 
years ago 











E, L. Sikkema, president, Dutch 
Treat Bakers, Inc. Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and a member of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, was instantly killed 
in an automobile accident which oc- 
curred near his home. 


Morris Rosenberg, Philadelphia, 
father of A. M. Rosenberg, Phila- 
delphia flour broker, died recently at 
the age of 84 years. Surviving in ad- 
dition to his son are two daughters, 
Mrs. Sarah Harrison of Philadelphia 
and Mrs. Rose Pearlman of New 
York. 


William P. Ronan, 69, a food, flour 
and grain broker and member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, died Feb. 8 
in Miami Beach, Fla. He was presi- 
dent of the W. P. Ronan Co., Chi- 
cago. He had been in business in 
Chicago for more than 40 years, and 
at one time served on the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Survivors include 
his widow, Jessie; a daughter, Mrs. 
Elizabeth J. Schmidt; a son, William 
P., Jr., and a grandson. 


Charles F. Bloominger, 74, retired 
grain superintendent for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Wichita, died at his home 
in Wichita Feb. 8. He is survived by 
his widow and one daughter, Mrs. 
W. E, Owen. 
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H. D. Wellington 


Joins Gilman Paper 


NEW YORK—H. D. (Dean) Well- 
ington, formerly with Bagpak Divi- 
sion, International Paper Co., has 
been appointed western sales mana- 
ger of the Gilman Paper Co. and its 
subsidiaries, with offices in the Daily 
News Blidg., Chicago. 

Mr. Wellington joined Internation- 
al in 1936 and in 1946 became sales 
representative for the Bagpak Divi- 
sion in the Middle West, covering 
mainly Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Wisconsin. 

According to Harry C. Lawless, 
vice president and director of sales 
for Gilman, Mr. Wellington will 
spearhead a more intensive coverage 
of the Midwest. 

Multiwall bags are manufactured 
by Kraft Bag Corp., one of Gilman’s 
subsidiaries, both at St. Marys, Ga. 
and at Gilman, Vt. Main offices are 
at 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Fletcher L. Munger, former western 
sales manager is now sales manager 
for Kraft Bag Corp., with headquar- 
ters in New York. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI Names W. W. Liley 


To New Post 


MINNEAPOLIS W. W. Liley, 
formerly General Mills plant super- 
intendent at Spokane, Washington, 
has been appointed plant superin- 
tendent at Johnson City, Tenn., to 








succeed O. L. West, who retired 

recently. Mr. Liley has been with 

General Mills since 1928. 

John McDonald Retires 

From Pillsbury Post 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. John Mc- 


Donald, milling superintendent of the 
Pillsbury Miils, Inc., flour mill in 
Springfield, retired recently. 

Mr. McDonald began his career 
with Pillsbury in 1910 at the Minne- 
apolis mill, then the company’s only 
plant. In 1928, he was transferred 
to the firm’s new mill at Enid, Okla., 
as head miller. He worked there for 
four years before being appointed 
head miller at Springfield, then one 
of Pillsbury’s newest mills. Early in 
1953 he was named milling superin- 
tendent at Springfield and held that 
position until his recent retirement. 
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AOM Essay Contest 


Deadline Extended 


BUFFALO—The deadline for sub- 
mitting entries in the essay contest 
of the Niagara District of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, has 
been extended to April 1. Originally 
the deadline was Feb. 1. 

The announcement of the change 
was made by Stuart Butler, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Toronto, chairman 
of the essay contest. 

All milling industry employees 
located within the boundaries of the 
Niagara District are eligible to take 
part in the contest. They are en- 
couraged to take advantage of the 
additional time and submit their 
entries, Mr. Butler said. 

Cash prizes in the contest total 
$150. 

Copies of the contest rules and 
the contest entry form may be ob- 
tained by writing to the district 
secretary, Roy F. Kehr, Room 612, 
Root Building, 70 W. Chippewa St., 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





E. C. Dreyer, E. C. Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, and Mrs. 
Dreyer will observe their 55th wed- 
ding anniversary on Feb. 22 with a 


family dinner at the Westwood 
Country Club. 

& 
Paul Dean Arnold, president, 


Arnold Bakeries, Inc., Port Chester, 
N.Y. will receive a gold medal of 
honor for outstanding service to the 
wounded from the 52 Associations 
of New York, Inc., at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel Feb. 21. The medal is 
for outstanding service in behalf of 


hospitalized and disabled _ service- 
men. 

e 
Frederick Rothe, president, New 


York Produce Exchange, has accepted 
the chairmanship of the Produce Ex- 
change division of the 1955 American 
Red Cross Campaign. 
ce 
A. James Sowden, vice president, 
the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, and J. A. Mactier, 
president, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, Nebraska, visited 
Millers National Federation offices 
in Chicago one day last week. 
a 
Miss Doris Lee, Chicago office, 
King Midas Flour Mills, left Chicago 
on a motor trip to Florida with her 
parents this week. She will return 
to the office Feb. 20. 
e 
James W. Williamson, president, 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., has ap- 
pointed William L. Manz as a direc- 
tor, filling the vacancy on the board 
created by the election of W. Arthur 
Holmes as vice president. Mr. Manz 





R. N. Conners 


PRESIDENT—R. N. Conners, execu- 
tive vice president, Chase Bag Co., 
New York, was elected president of 
the Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. 
at its annual meeting in New Or- 
leans. T. J. Semmes, president, Sem- 
mes Bag Co., Memphis, was elected 
vice president. Mr. Conners previous- 
ly served as chairman of advertising 
and promotion for the trade group, 
comprising over 30 member firms en- 
gaged in the manufacture of textile 
bags. A well known promotion by the 
textile group is a cotton bag sewing 
contest, sponsored jointly with the 
National Cotton Council. 





is treasurer of Fleischmann’s Vienna 
Model Bakery in Philadelphia. He 
was elected as second vice president 
of the Bakers Club of Philadelphia. 
e 

N. H. Cobb, head of McCartt's 
Bakery, Amarillo, Texas, has been 
named honorary colonel by the gov- 
ernor of New Mexico. He is vice 
president of the Southwest Bakers 
Assn., which includes New Mexico 
members as well as bakers from 
west Texas and Arizona. 


* 

P. Val Kolb, president of Sterwin 
Chemicals Inc., New York, is vaca- 
tioning in Palm Springs, Cal. He 
plans to return to his office early 
in March. 

* 


E. D. Rogers, vice president and 
sales manager of Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was a visitor in the 
New York market last week. 

cs 

Samuel P. Strisik, S. R. Strisik 
Co., New York, and Mrs. Strisik left 
Feb. 13 for a month's vacation at 
Miami, Fla. 

* 


Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wich- 
ita, returned recently from a busi- 
ness trip in Texas and Mississippi. 

oe 

Eldon H. Addy, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from a business trip in Lou- 
isiana. 

2 

William F. Ellerbrock of Eller- 
brock Bakeries, Inc., St. Louis, presi- 
dent of Missouri Bakers Assn., sailed 
on a three-week Caribbean cruise 
Feb. 3 on the S. S. Italia. 

@ 

E. C. Meservey, Jr., of the Meser- 
vey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., Kansas 
City, has been elected a director of 
the Kansas City Trust Co. 

co) 

Haskell Cudd, manager of the Still- 
water (Okla.) Milling Co., has been 
elected director of the Sirloin Club, 
an organization formed for the pur- 
pose of boosting agricultural and 
livestock activities in Oklahoma. The 
annual meeting was held Feb. 10 
at the Biltmore Hotel in Oklahoma 
City. 





BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


2 Resign Cargill Posts 
To Head Flour Mills 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Thomas Kerr 
has resigned as West Coast manager 
of the Kerr Gifford division of Cargill, 
Inc., and is opening a grain office in 
Portland. He will operate the Kerr 
Grain Co. In addition, he will con- 
tinue operations of the Helix Flour 
Mill, Helix, Ore., which he has owned 
for several years. 

Floyd Roberts, Sr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of Cargill’s Kerr 
Gifford division. He was formerly 
West Coast merchandising manager, 
and has been with Cargill, Inc., for a 
long time. 

S. E. Mikkelson, who recently re- 
signed as export wheat manager of 
the Kerr Gifford division, has as- 
sumed the presidency of the Prairie 
Flour Mills Co., Lewiston, Idaho, 
succeeding his late brother, M. B. 
Mikkelson. He has opened an office 
at 619 Henry Bidg., Portland. 
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NEW YORK 


The Union of German Wholesale Flour 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GERMAN FLOUR DEALERS PLAN U.S. VISIT 


Dealers of 


Wiesbaden, Germany, is sending a group representing “the German bread 
industries’ to the U.S. to study milling, flour distribution and bread pro- 
duction methods. The German group will be in this country March 6-24 
and has scheduled visits in New York, Chicago, Minneapolis and Washington, 


BB. '<. 


The announcement of the planned trip was made in a letter to the 
New York Association of Flour Distributors which was translated at a dinner 
meeting of the group held here Feb. 10. 

The letter from the German Flour Dealers indicated an open date on 
March 11 and asked the New York association to arrange a meeting with 
their representatives to outline flour distribution methods in the New York 
City area. M. C. Alvarez, International Milling Co., New York, president 
of the local group, appointed a four-man committee headed by Herbert H. 
Lang, Coulter & Coulter, Inc., New York, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, to meet with the German flour men. 

The following were elected members of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors at this meeting: Howard Dulman, Stanley Dulman and 
Sydney Socolow of Dulman & Vanderveer, Yonkers, N.Y., and Alfred Siegel, 


Hoger Cereal Co., Inc., New York. 





USDA Ruling Due to Follow Hearings 
Now Underway on Soybean Standards 


CHICAGO — Around 50 persons, 
representing all phases of soybean 
production, marketing and processing, 
attended an open hearing on a pro- 
posed revision of soybean standards 
held at the Chicago Board of Trade 
the afternoon of Feb. 10. The meet- 
ing, sponsored by the U-S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was conducted 
by Jason E. Barr, USDA, Washing- 
ton, D.C. It is one of five meetings, 
one of which has already been held 
in To!edo, scheduled before Feb. 15. 
Other meeting sites are Des Moines, 
Memphis and Decatur. 

The proposed revisions would de- 
crease the maximum limits of for- 
eign material by 1% in each numeri- 
cal grade of soybeans; define or 
classify soybeans with green seed 
coats, which in cross section are 
yellow, as green soybeans, instead of 
yellow as at present; provide spe- 








A NEW BAG SERIES—Six cotton 
feed bag prints with “Square Dance” 
designs in three different color com- 
binations have been introduced by 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. Two 
prints were designed for making 
shirts and four were created for 
dresses and skirts. They will appear 
shortly in feed stores from coast to 
coast. A complete sales kit including 
sample swatches and a set of dealer 
aids is now being distributed by 
Fulton salesmen, 


cial limits for heat damage in each 
numerical grade; restrict the defini- 
tion of splits to pieces of soybeans 
that are not-damaged; and reduce 
the maximum limit for moisture by 

%_.in grade No. 1. 

During the Chicago and other 
meetings, comments were received 
on an alternate proposal to decrease 
the maximum limits for moisture 
content by 1% in grade No. 1, 5% 
in grade No. 2 and 1% in grade 
No. 3. 

Generally speaking, the processor 
segment of the soybean industry 
seemed to favor the proposed revi- 
sions in the standards, while ele- 
vator and grower interests are 
against any change. 

It is presumed that after the hear- 
ings have been completed, the USDA 
will hand down a decision. Persons 
not able to attend any of the meet- 
ings may file written statements on 
the proposed changes. Statements 
should be received no later than 
Feb. 28. They should be addressed 
to: Director, Grain Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, USDA, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Lower Net Earnings 
Revealed in Purina's 
Ist Quarterly Report 


ST. LOUIS—Net earnings of $4,- 
718,763 for the first quarter Oct.- 
Dec. of the current fiscal year were 
reported Feb. 10 by the Ralston 
Purina Co., St: Louis. It was the 
first quarterly report issued by the 
company. The earnings for the three- 
month period compare with $5,469,191 
in the like period of the preceding 
year. 


In his message to stockholders, 
Donald Danforth, president of the 
company, said directors felt that in 


view of the size of the company and 
the growing number of shareholders, 
regular quarterly reports now seem 


appropriate. The quarterly report 
also includes figures for Canadian 
subsidiaries of the company, which 


have not heretofore been included in 
the annual statements. 

Sales volume in the first quarter 
was higher, amounting to $100,067,- 
186, as against $97,497,566 a year 
ago. Earnings before taxes were $9,- 
973,763 versus $12,058,191 a year ago. 

After preferred stock dividends, 
earnings per share on common stock 
amounted to $3.72 a share on 1,244,- 
739 shares outstanding. Earnings a 
share a year earlier were $437 on 
1,229,712 shares. 

The lower earnings, Mr. Danforth 
said reflect poorer agricultural eco- 
nomic conditions. He said the last 
quarter of the fiscal year (July-Sep- 
tember) usually shows lower than 
normal earnings, so it should be more 
accurate to compare results for cor- 
responding quarters than to quad- 
ruple the first quarter results for an 
annual estimate. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RESIGNS AOM POST 
KANSAS CITY — William Law- 
rence, superintendent, Deseret Mills 
& Elevators, Kaysville, Utah, has re- 
signed his post as chairman of Dis- 


trict No. 12 of the Association of 
Operative Millers because of ill 
health, according to Donald Eber, 


AOM secretary. 





CCC EXPANDS BARTER ACTIVITIES 


(Continued 


page 1 





materials involved will be at not 
more than fair market value, and the 
agricultural commodities at the ex- 
port market price as determined by 
CCC. U.S. appropriated funds speci- 
fically designated for the purchase 
of agricultural commodities of U.S. 
origin may not be used to purchase 
the agricultural commodities being 
exported under these exchanges. 
Where applicable, at least 50% of the 
strategic materials to be accepted 
must move in U.S. ships. 


No Disruption 

Items accepted for the supplemen- 
tal stockpile may have to be held by 
CCC for varying periods of time. 
There will be no provisions for trans- 
fer to other government agencies, as 
in the case of “minimum” and “long- 
range” stockpile materials or non- 
strategic materials equipment for 
overseas use by other agencies, Fur- 
ther, the Department would avoid 
disposing of these materials in ways 
which might disrupt domestic mar- 
kets. It will review each proposal to 
determine whether the particular 
strategic material would entail less 
risk of loss through deterioration than 
the exchanged agricultural commod- 
ity, or lower storage charges. 


Offers to barter for materials with- 
in ODM’s “supplemental” stockpile 
list will also be considered under spe- 
cified conditions. 

The list of commodities suggested 
by ODM for “supplemental” stock- 
pile consideration includes the follow- 
ing: antimony, bauxite (metallurgical 
and refractory grade), beryl, bismuth, 
cadmium, chromite (metallurgical 
and refractory), cobalt, feathers and 
down, fluorspar (acid grade), iodine, 
lead, magnesium, manganese ore 
(battery chemical and metallurgical), 
mercury, mica (splittings), nickel, 
opium, platinum, palladium, selenium, 
silk (waste and noils), tantalite, ti- 
tanium, tin and zinc. 

Requirements under which all of- 
fers to furnish supplemental stock- 
pile materials must conform have 
been set up by the barter and stock- 
piling division of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, USDA. 

Mr. Benson also reported that dur- 
ing the month of January, 1955, firm 
commitments have been made to 
move approximately $40 million 
worth of additional commodities into 
export through barter activities. To- 
tal for the 1954-55 fiscal year now 
stands at about $135 million. 


February 15, 1955 


Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE’ 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 







stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 

Feb. Feb. 

7, 14, 

1954-55 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Ine. 10%, 26 38% 39% 

Allis-Chalmers 76% Ti% 

Pfd. $3.25 130 


Am. Cyanamid 5AHQ 
3 ae 

A-D-M 

Borden .. 

Cont. Baking Co. 
Pid. $5.50 

Corn Prod. 
Pfd. $7 

Cream of Wheat 


Co. 


Dow Chemical 
Gen, Baking Co. 
Pid. $8 
Gen. Foods Corp. 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 
Merck & Co. 
Pfd. $3.50 
Pid. $4 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 44 . 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 5 f 
Procter & Gamble 7 9: 92 
Quaker Oats Co. 3 2 - 32 
Pid. $6 158 143 148% 150 
St. Regis Paper Co. 4154 20% 37% 38% 
Pfd. $4.40 103% 93% . 103 
Std. Brands, Inc. 40 29% 39% 39% 
Sterling Drug 16 36 16 16% 
Pid. $3.50 98 91% ° 97% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 84 71%, 83% 83% 
United Biscuit 
of America 10 27 29 29%, 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37 26%, 34 33% 
Ward Baking Co. 2754 19% 22% 23 
Pfd. $5.50 105% 100% 104 103% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 95 97 
Gen, Mills, Inc. 354% Pfd. 140 150 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 122 122 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 176 177%4 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.. 103% 105% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 98% 100 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 891% 90% 
United Biscuit of Amercia, 
Pfd. $4.50 107 109 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 91 92% 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 





stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Feb. Feb. 
7, 14 
1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 4: 4% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 230 164% 198 198 
Pid. $5 . , 140% 132 . 138 
Hathaway Bak., 
me., “A” 10 4154 65% 6% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 22% 18 23% 22% 
Pid. $8 145 136 ~- 145 
Omar, Inc. 22% 15 15 22% 
Wagner Baking Co. i% 1% 5% 5% 
Pfd. 110 105 108% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of N. Y., $5 Pfd. "2 . 109% 111% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 8% 9% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Jan Feb. 
28, 4, 
1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Can. Food Prod. 2 1m™% 
A _ 7 3% 
Pid. 64 30 
Cons, Bakeries 8% 6% 
Federal Grain 30 19 
Pid. . 29%, 26 
Gen. Bakeries 8% 5 
Lake of the 
Woods, pfd. 155 138 155 155 
Maple Leaf Mig 10 7 9 9% 
Pfd. 103 90 102% 102! 
Mid Pac. Grain 27% 14% 20 22 
Ogilvie Flour 424%, 30% 37 39 
Pfd. 170 150 167 167 
Weston, George 64%, 34% £2 63 
Pid. 44%% 105% 95% 105 105% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B .. 50% 53 
Can. Bakeries ’ 8Y 9 
Catelli Food, A baa ke, 
Catelli Food, B 36 
Inter-City Bakeries a 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 87 95 
Lake of the Woods 18 
McCabe Grain, A , 174 17% 
MeCabe Grain, B 17% 
Toronto Elevators 18 18% 
United Grain, A 17% 19 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. - 128 yer 
Standard Brands .......... 381% 3834 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Henry Lee Moves 


ST. LOUIS—Henry Lee, who was 
with Graton & Knight Co. for many 
years at St. Louis, has resigned to 
take a position with the Sinclair O11 
Co. in Greenville, N.C. Mr. Lee was 
secretary of District No. 5 of the 
Association of Operative Millers for 
several years. 
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JAPAN TERMED GOOD U.S. MARKET 


(Continued from page 13) 





can import during a specified period. 
There is some feeling this procedure 
tends to reduce effective competition. 
In effect, the importers are purchas- 
ing agents for the Japanese Ministry 
of Food. 

Unquestionably, such import policy 
tends to influence the milling and 
baking industries, Mr. Pollock points 
out. The millers have little to say 
about the kind of milling wheat made 
available to them by the government, 
and bakers must use the quality of 


DIXIE LILY | 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 
that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 

fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
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OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 





flour made available to them by the 
mills. Japanese bakers feel that in- 
creased supplies of high quality flour 
would help to expand the consump- 
tion of bread. They wish that about 
half of their wheat imports could 
have a protein content of 12-13%. 


Subsidy a Problem 

Japanese government officials have 
indicated that they will buy U.S. hard 
winter wheat as long as it can be 
made available at competitive prices. 
Some of the Japanese flour millers 
feel that if the world price of wheat 
could be passed on to the millers, it 
would reduce the local price of wheat 
products considerably. Japanese 
farmers are guaranteed a relatively 
high fixed price for homegrown 
wheat. Millers must pay the same 
price for imported wheat that they 
pay for the domestic product. The ac- 
tual spread between the price of 
homegrown and imported wheat, 
amounting to around $15 per metric 
ton, is absorbed by the government. 

According to the millers, there is 
a shortage of baking facilities in Ja- 
pan, Only the large cities and towns 
have bakeries. The Japanese millers 
have made it clear that they are op- 
posed to the substitution of imported 
flour for wheat, especially in view of 
the fact that they are operating at 
only about 40% of capacity. In addi- 
tion, wheat bran is badly needed for 
dairy feeding. 

U.S. Wheat Favored 

Japanese millers have a high es- 
teem for U.S. wheat and point out 
that it could be used for a number 
of purposes. White wheat from the 
Pacific Northwest is especially well 
adapted for the production of noodles 
and pastry. Under the current wheat 
procurement policy of Japan, there 
is a wide variation in the quality of 
the flour being produced. Wheat is 
largely purchased on price alone. 
Many bakers expressed an interest 
in receiving better quality flour. 

Japan now has under way a well 
organized nutrition program. The 
consumption of bread, fats and oils, 
milk, ete. is being actively encour- 
aged, and proper methods of prepara- 
tion, cooking and serving foods are 
being demonstrated. 

Most of the grain storage facilities 
in Japan are owned and operated by 
the mills. Existing elevator space will 
accommodate 500,000 metric tons of 
wheat. The government of Japan is 
building about 100,000 metric tons 
of additional wheat storage. Most im- 
ported wheat is stored at the mills. 
The Japanese government buys about 
500,000 metric tons a year from the 
farmers, but stores only 250,000 met- 
ric tons. 

It is the feeling of Japanese officials 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





and many others that consumption of 
grain products could be further stim- 
ulated in Japan through (1) commun- 
ity food demonstrations; (2) the pro- 
vision of increased baking and distri- 
bution facilities in small urban and 
rural areas; (3) the construction and 
efficient utilization of additional mod- 
ern grain storage facilities; (4) in- 
creased use of advertising and pub- 
licity, particularly of such education- 
al materials as posters, pamphlets, 
slides and possibly motion picture 
films, to demonstrate the preparation 
of meals including wheat products; 
(5) special research on the cost of 
meals including wheat products 
(there is some feeling that bread is 
associated with high cost meals); and 
(6) research and demonstration ac- 
tivities with respect to the use of 
U.S. wheats and flours, especially 
blends most suitable for bakers in 
Japan, 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 
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900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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That’s only 
one feature 
of our 
$2 million 
moderniza- 
tion program! We're all decked 
out from top to bottom—every- 
thing’s new! Same convenient lo- 
cation—same considerate rates! 


Pie 
> lel ofthe Sen 
SHERMAN 


Chicage’s Mos 
Drive 





Telephone: FRank 


Teletype: CG 1387 
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[MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
« Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, « 
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High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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Milling Fraternity 
At Kansas State 
Initiates 8 Students 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Eight 
students in the flour and feed milling 
industries department at Kansas 
State College were recently initiated 
into Alpha Mu, honorary milling fra- 
ternity. 

Included were seven feed tech- 
nology students and one milling tech- 
nology student. The principal require- 
ment for membership is that the 
students have a good scholastic rec- 
ord and a sincere interest in the 
milling industry. 

Becoming active members of Alpha 
Mu were Clarence Creager, senior, 
Scammon, Kansas; Eugene Maurer, 
junior, Dodge City, Kansas; Keith 
Panzer, senior, Lincoln, Neb.; Rich- 
ard Peak, senior, Manhattan, Kansas; 
Richard Robertson, junior, Browns- 
town, Ind., Kenneth Smith, senior, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; James Stamm, junior, 
Washington, Kansas, all feed tech- 
nology students; and Robert Gies, 
sophomore, Tecumseh, Kansas, mill- 
ing technology sophomore. 

Prior to the formal initiation, the 
initiates had to go about the campus 
wearing white coveralls, the attire 
normally worn while working in the 
school mill. 

One of the initiates, Robert Gies, 
was the recipient of the Alpha Mu 
award for having the highest fresh- 
man grades in the milling depart- 
ment for the 1953-54 school year. He 
was presented with an engraved gold 
key in recognition of his work. 

In the milling department at Kan- 
sas State, the number of feed tech- 
nology students is now 40, compared 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA ° CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HEerreLsATER ConstRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approx!- 








with 30 in milling technology. This 
is considered quite significant since 
the feed technology program is only 
in its fourth year. 

Three students in the feed program 
were graduated in January, and sev- 
eral more will graduate in the spring. 

Even though the new feed mill, 
built with industry contributions, is 
not quite completed, courses in feed 
formulation and blending and another 
feed technology course are beihg 
offered this coming spring semester. 
Both of these courses will require 
mill practice in the new feed mill. 
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Kansas Gets New 


Chief Grain Inspector 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — New chief 
grain inspector of the state of Kan- 
sas is Martin M. Kiger, Washington, 
Gov. Fred Hall has an- 
nounced. Mr. Kiger is a former grain 
man, having operated several coun- 
try elevators in the Washington area 
until they were sold in 1950. He is 
president of the First National Bank 
of Washington. 

Mr. Kiger succeeds Alfred P. Em- 
rie, Dodge City, who resigned Jan. 1. 
In addition to the inspection respon- 
sibilities throughout Kansas, Mr. Ki- 
ger is in charge of operations of the 
Kansas State Grain Inspection office 
it the Kansas City Board of Trade. 


Kansas, 
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Rotary Group to Tour 


Chicago Interstate Plant 


CHICAGO — A tour of the Ward 
Baking Co. plant of Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., Wabash Ave. and Garfield 
Blvd., will be made Feb. 17 by in- 
terested members of the Rotary Club 
of Chicago. 

Charles J. Regan, public relations 
director, eastern division, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., will be the company 
host for the tour. Visits of such type 
are sponsored annually by the Rotary 
vocational service committee, of 
which William Bachrach is current 
chairman. The Ward plant was se- 
lected for the 1955 tour. 

The Ward Baking Co. plant is one 
of the largest in the country, baking 
bread and cake. The process of han- 
dling bread and cake pans after the 
product leaves the oven makes use 
of continuous conveyors and auto- 
matic feeding devices. Cooling of 
bread and cake is handled on con- 
tinuous conveyors and the products 
move to the slicing and wrapping 
machines automatically. 

The tour will leave the Sherman 
Hotel at 9:30 a.m. and return at 2:30 
p.m. 


“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Kansas Report on Tests 


For Loose Smut 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS The 
winter wheat varieties Pawnee and 
Kawvale show the highest resistance 
to loose smut of the 28 varieties grown 
in Kansas in the past 30 years. This 
conclusion has been reached by Earl 
D. Hansing, plant pathologist at 
Kansas State College. 

Mr. Hansing added that Ponca, Tri- 
umph and Vigo also had fairly good 
resistance to loose smut races Nos. 
1, 3, 6, 10 and 11. The other 23 va- 
rieties tested had average infections 
ranging from 48 to 75% of at least 


one of the races. In general, races 
3 and 6 attacked only soft wheat 
in -eastern Kansas, 


varieties while 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
v 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
seales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


JANTED TO PURCHASE IMMEDIATELY 


= 
=) 


a new or good used 150 H.P., 440-volt, 
ball-bearing, 3,600 R.P.M., open or splash 
proof electric motor. Also, reduced volt 
age auto-transformer type starter for 
above. Write Box 21, Kearney, Neb 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








a 








10x36” ALLIS ROLLER MILLS. STYLE A 
drive, collar oiling bearings with chills 
and pulleys. Address 478, The Northwest- 


ern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








v 
AVAILABLE FOR POSITION OF PRODUC- 


tion manager general superintendent 
with unusual n flour and 
feed manuf ngineer and or 
ganizer. Prefer | ylant or plants. 
\ ing performance 

Y of wheat 
ed confidentially 
rthwestern Miller 














Address 51 The No 





HELP WANTED 
v 











Development Department Asst. 


Excellent opportunity for man with en- 
gineering or technical background for 
position in development department. Will 
carry out independent projects and also 
assist on special projects. Requires tech- 
nical background in either of following: 
Physics, chemistry, mechanical or chem- 
ical engineering. Fundamental knowledge 
of milling process helpful but not essen- 
tial. Prefer man between 26 and 32. 
Salary commensurate with experience 
and background. Send resume to: 


H. F. S., Personnel Dept. 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











races 1, 10 and 11 were distributed 
throughout the state. 

Described as “intermediate in re- 
action” were Wichita, Comanche, 
Tenmarg, Turkey, Kharkof, Kanred, 
Nebred and Iobred. 

In 1954 Pawnee, Triumph, Ponca 
and Kawvale were grown on 40% of 
the wheat acreage in Kansas, where- 
as 15 years ago, Mr. Hansing stated, 
only 6% of the acreage was under a 
variety that resisted smuts. 

Bunt control has progressed from 
no varieties that resisted bunt 15 
years ago to resistant varieties on 
50% of the Kansas acreage last year. 
These varieties are listed by Mr. 
Hansing as Comanche, Kiowa, Paw- 
nee and Concho. 

Mr. Hansing revealed that the col- 
lege has 15 lb. seed of a new variety 
of wheat called C. I. 12723 which has 
been developed to resist dwarf bunt. 
This stock could be increased for re- 
lease if it happens that dwarf bunt 
becomes a problem in any part of 
Kansas. 
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Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business . . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


_; BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MiSSOURI 


cnaieena MILLING WHEAT * CORN °* FEED GRAINS 
~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR & J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & &. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve Midas performance 








Midas 


You can’t buy a better flour e¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 






































Wabash Elevator Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 
















Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 





Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY | NEWYORK © ENID 
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“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Gas Heerengracht 209 
Jie °\ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Ce a 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 


ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 


Importers Since 1889 


Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 


Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 





WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








Cable 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 


OSLO, NORWAY 


FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 


since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 


Havana, Cuba 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: 


“Grainistic,” London 








EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle K.G, 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3, 15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 

Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


| Cable Address: “Flourimport” 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 


AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 








Cable Address: ' Dorrgracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








Joh 
Cable 
( 


‘odes 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 


Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Verhulststraat 141 
Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 

















N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


ted with 


Affil 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALB “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“Grarns,”’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17; N.Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Tll.; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle- Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 


March 138-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

March 22-23—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting at Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 


April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 





Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skipperet. 7 


Cable Address: 














D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANB, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 














Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

Apr. 21-23—Self Rising Flour In- 
stitute; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bhig., Nashville 8, 
Tenn. 


Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

Apr. 24-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute Spring Convention; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

Apr. 24-26 — Oklahoma - Arkansas 
Bakers; Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City; Sec., Paul Bunch, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 


pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 












WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 

















THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


ques ATCHISON, KANSAS ces 





“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














fo! ; a 
‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
marke, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


At, Mdgatere 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
— 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 


—-F LOU R— 
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Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

May 10-11—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Sec., N. X. Swenson, 118 S. Court, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


May 12-13—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., C. L. Brooke, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, NJ. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 11-13—Bakers Assn. of the 





CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


: Rm. 520—120 Béwy . NEW YORK 5, N. Y. Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. tle B h, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY KNIGHTON 
: FLOUR ano CORN MEAL FOR FLOUR 
855 Board of Trade Bidg. NEW Ee a 
E. J. BURKE 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 








Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


Wallace Building 410 Wilford Building 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 33rd and Arch Streets 

l'elephone Franklin 6-1323 PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 








GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo, 


PHONE LD. 8% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY JOHN F. REILLY 
Flour—Corn Goods 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 











FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, 
America flours. 


Flour Mills of 





Flour mills 6 Amico, 9u. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 








Cente 1A] FLouRING miisco. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


MILLS AT SPOKANE 


ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S” MOST“MODERN 


NEW SPOKANE Mitt. 


WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


_ Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour — 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES e 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











February 15, 1955 





Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


. 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


= 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











Alden, Vern E., Co. 
American Molasses Co, 
Appraisal Service Co, 


\rcher-Daniels-Midland Co, 
Atkinson Milling Co, 
Barr Shipping Co. 
Biornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. 
Bunge Corporation 
turrus Mills, Inc. 
‘argill, Inc. 
hase Bag Co. 
‘hicago Board of Trade 
‘hubb & Son 
Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. 
ontinental Grain Co, 
D. C. A., Ine, 
e Boer, W., 


& Co. 
ta Flour Mills, Ltd. 
irly & Daniel Co, 
khart, B. A., Miling Co, 
fuhrhandel Mannheim 
mers Union Grain 
rerminal Assn, 
rst National Bank 


THESE LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 


IN THE 1954 ALMANACK 


General Mills, Inc. 
Gray, A. R., Ltd 
Grippeling & Verkley 
Hallet & Carey Co. 
Harris County Houston 
Ship Channel Navi- 
gation District 
Hoit, Lowell, & Co. 
Hunt Milling Corp., Ltd. 
Inland Mills, Inc. 


International Milling Co, 


Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co, 
Justesen, Brodr. 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour 
Mills Co. 
Knappen Milling Co. 
Lamson Bros. & Co, 
Leval & Co., Inc. 
Loken & Co., a/s 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 


Madsen, Otto 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 


Meelunie, N. V. 
Menne!l Milling Co., 
Midiand Flour Mills, L 
Miller Publishing Co. 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Montana Flour Mills Co, 


Nellis Feed Co. 
Norenberg & Belshein 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Omaha Grain Exchange 


Osborne McMillan 
Elevator Co 
Osieck & Co., v/h 
Patchin Appraisals 
Pillman & Phillips 


The 





Ruoff, A., & Co, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 

St. Cloud Milling Co. 

Scully, Armand 

Sheridan Flouring Mills 

Simonds-Schields-Theis 
Grain Co. 

Skandinavisk Mel-Import 


td. Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 


Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Staley Milling Co. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & 

Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & 

Co., Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Uhimann Grain Co, 
Van Dusen Harrington Co, 
Victor Chemical Works 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc, 
Ward Feed Co. 


Williams, H. R., Mill 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


® 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
- 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


isher Flouring Mills Co, 
ulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
umigation Engineering 


Corp. 


Long, W. E., Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 

Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Co., Ine, 


CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
Preston-Shaffer Miling Co 
Rice, Daniel F., & Co. 
Richmond Mfg. Co 


Supply Co. 
Wilson, Wirt, & Co. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 
Zeleny Thermometer Co. 

















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
_Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


Final forms close 
March Ist 


Place your Advertising Early 
For The Northwestern Miller 


1955 ALMANACK 


Send in your space reservation today and assure 
yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than March 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1955 ALMANACK will be these 
departments, with their own material, such as 


FLOUR— GRAIN—BAKING— 


Packaging Laws Wheat Standards 
Production Corn Standards 
Exports and Imports Contract Grades 
World Import Duties Elevator Capacity 


FEEDS— 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 

LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 

Where your advertising is seen throughout the 


year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1955 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
of the April 26, 1955, issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 
“reference library.” 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 

List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 
Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 


For Finer Packaging 


Falton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


Look to First 












































advertising Farm Population Packaging K NAPPE M | L LI N G 
: s . State Laws CO M PANY 
Producers of 
‘ee CSR eeSe SP ACE RESERVATION ORD EB Reacenaccnceceeess, BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
g 
: isi H CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
for 1955 ALMANACK Advertising 1 [_avusta, mice. ag 
' Advertisements are available to you in the following . “ 
' MAIL sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. 4 
» Size———,_ Pri r , z 
' COUPON Width “pepth insertion The Northwestern Miller ' | RUNCIMAN MILLING co. 
H Full page* 7 = 16 $100.00 P.O. Box 67 ? mca ~ JONATHAN HALE 4 b- S, Inc. 
' TODA Y % Page . 4% x 10 70.00 VV. | NUFACTURERS OF F 
' Page |. 1s tn Pian, 2 we : | MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
' : 4 = 7 55.00 —— sor ; Plain and Self-Rising 
' % Pa rt pe 3 “ Please accept our order for an advertisement........ 3 1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
1 Paces 8st baee sa oaenees ~< inches deep by........... columns wide to appear in g Since 1856 
H 2% x 10 37.50 the April 26, 1955, AL MANACK edition of The North- a 
H 96 PAGO caccscsneccasscese BOR MM a H 
7 or 
4 30.00 J ' 
' di ein ot Seat a He . + FIRM NAMB ......... ScbesRERbEeRbesbUesccnccsceces 8 STANDARD MILLING 
' ag % ' 
: 4% = 2% 21.00 ADDRESS onc ccccecccccccccccccccccsccvccccceccccceee: x COMPANY 
' Special Pesitions—Ind and ard covers—$25.00 extra; 4th cover—$30.00 H Millers of 
ext Cc See Cee ee es Se er Sk gg 060 6000.08 505000 0000.0 s cbs SebSeSSODCSSSS Codd oCoOOCCOOEE 
; Maton Oelele—IBOR, vactecestakivexss caus -++sse++$ 25.00 per page or less ; ® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
th th RO wccccccerecevscccescccsece -$100.00 per page or less GIGNTED 2 nccccvcccceccoesvcccccsecces DATB...0sees00 
. Bleed Off py een 00. Plate size 8%x11%, trim size 84x11% inches. H BAKERY FLOURS 
Leneaeee sees ease ee SS SSS SS SH OS PSSST SSS TS SS Se 
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GRAIN SERVICE 











—ws 
New York Loulsville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louls Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
uffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
TERMINAL q 

Chicago Norfolk 

St. Louls Nashville 

Kansas City Louisville 

Omahe aoe 

Minneapolis 

— fo : 
Toledo Ft. Worth ‘ 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











s Vur 


“Golden Loaf” That's 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va, 


Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. : 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 
April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Grocery Store 
Sales Higher by 13% 


WINNIPEG — Grocery and combi- 
nation chain store sales in Canada 
increased nearly 13% in November, 
1954, as compared with a year earlier, 
according to reports issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Jan. 
12. Reporting on six related trades 
the bureau said that November sales 
were valued at $71,436,000 compared 
with $63,276,000 a year ago. Grocery 
and food store inventories at the be- 
ginning of November rose to $60,604,- 
000 compared with $50,604,000 in 
1953. 








—— 











Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


G—cookie and dough-up flour 


COOKIE KIN 


R KING—cracker sponge flour 


CRACKE 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


—_ 100% soft wheat graham 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





_ Dusen Harrington Co. 


* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 











S Pv DULUTH | 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 










> 


For the velvety, fine-textured 
loaf you want, POLAR BEAR 
flour has what it takes. Choice 
hard winter wheats, carefully 
milled for uniform perform- 
ance. That’s all. 


\ 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Farm Cash Income 
In Canada Down 12% 


ee ein Som a WINNIPEG—A preliminary esti- 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- mate by the Dominion Bureau of 
eeu with more than one hundred elevators Statistics places the cash income of 


bf OFFERS 
end waceb in the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. Canadian farms last year from the 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgarr_x, v.s.A. anise Senta eee’ #08 Seems par . 
Domestic and Export Millers ticipation payments on previous 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTsRn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Crry year’s prairie grain crops at $2,408,- be peit 
600,000. This is about 12% below the 2 
estimated cash income of $2,741,- Revolutionary New Method 









300,000 in 1953 and approximately of Supplying Chlorine 
15% under the all-time high cash in- Dioxide For Maturing and 
come of $2,826,600,000 in 1952. Bleaching Flour 





Supplementary payments made un- 


ier the provisions of the Prairie Far 

Assistance Act amounted to $2,427. | ELIMINATES GAS 
, up from $1,572,000 in 1953 and 

down from $5,131,000 in 1952. GENERATOR 


Last year’s drop in farm income is For information on our = maturing 
and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 








due in large part to the substantial 
reduction in returns from the sale 
of wheat. There were also fairly sub- Ss Ch 

stantial reductions in grain participa- leur teemiizale . 
tion payments and in receipts from 
the sale of coarse grains and eggs. 8 WEST 9th ST., KANSAS CITY, MO 
[hese declines were offset to some SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
Established in 1912 extent by higher income from the BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


sale of livestock, poultry meat and 


dairy products. 
KANSAS VARIETY APPROVALS ay UJRA MBER 93 
2 LO U 4 A’® D EF E & D MANHATTAN, KANSAS Ap- 
yroval by the Kansas agricultural ex- 
aclaaniek ati ae cog joven pine SEMOLINA 


varieties and the removal of six var- FANCY No. 1 
ieties fr > roved list have 
eties from the approved | nave Milled from Carefully Selected 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” ee a cnt etatiea at | AMBER DURUM WHEAT 























BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Domestic and Export 








626-629 20 West 9th St. Building Kansas State College in Manhattan. 
The five new varieties approved are 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Plainsman grain sorghum, Clark soy- AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jowsllce FEED DEPT. beans, Andrew oats, and Otis and Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Victor 0786 GRand 6952 Custer barleys. Removed from the ; 
® recommended list were Clinton oats, 


Flynn barley, and four kafirs: Stand- 
ard Blackhull, Western Blackhull, re ‘ 
L , Pink kafir and Red kafir. “Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 





References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














- x cae. ake WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
. auntie Se ee Ne édinnaiiaiiaeiiniin mincing | Whitewater, Kansas 


























CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


———— SS ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























s 
e . 
ee KL Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
pe INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


_&) Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


























eee a , For Bakers 


————— The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
aa nee Emphatically Independent 


| nt r ==> HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 




















| | ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 5,000,000 BUSHELS 








‘“*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent . 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS . THEIS GRAIN CO Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
& | SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


| BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years | ‘S 10 G AN S PECIAL 


| 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY - W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 




















a) a) ' an rs 
lhe Zaakity Bakers "flour 





Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


—_— ——__—__—— - J EL RENO. OKLAHOMA 





















Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 
























Irs 
BIN 


CHECKED 


.. means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading 





The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 














GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Offices: Denver, Colorado 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 














better bags 
for over 100 years 





CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 









DESENDORKF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 


810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














MUTT 


FOR QUA IT + adi a 
Hubbard *:!": 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Standing in a crowded street car, 
a rather buxom woman was vainly 
trying to find a token for carfare. 
All her pockets were tightly but- 
toned as a precaution against pick- 
pockets, and much commotion re- 
sulted. 

“Please, madame, let me pay your 
fare,’ said the man beside her. 

“No indeed,” she replied, continu- 
ing the search. “I’ve got the fare 
here somewhere.” 

“I’m sure of it, lady,” said the 
man, “but I'd like to pay your fare 
anyway. You've unbuttoned my sus- 
penders three times.” 


¢¢¢ 


Walking round the barracks, the 
colonel noticed a long queue of men 
waiting outside the stables. Each 
held a lump of sugar. 

“I’m glad to see you love animals 
so much,” he remarked to one re- 
cruit. “I suppose the horse you're 
giving the sugar to is the pet of the 
regiment?” 

“Not ‘arf, sir,” replied the recruit. 
“He’s the one what kicked the ser- 


geant.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


“You're right, Sergeant,” said the 
commanding officer of the infantry 
company, “that new man is much too 
thin to be digging foxholes. Put him 
to work cleaning rifles.’’ Replied the 
sergeant, “Yes, sir. Shall we push 
him through or pull him through?” 


1 2S/¥ USE QUAKER 
r'; flim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








WINGOLD WINGOLD 
WHEAT FLOURS RYE FLOURS 
BOTH ARE THE CHOICE OF SUCCESSFUL BAKERS— 


BECAUSE THEY PRODUCE EXCELLENT RESULTS, 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS AND INCREASED PROFITS 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA © LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
— HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 





“For SUPER Results 







































Zo pe: 4 pe 


RPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «+ PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Manager 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS 








CORN PRODUCTS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc WHeat FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 








DD risckevaler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Soe eee 
Acme Flour Mills Co. ................ 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. .... 
American Flours, Inc. .. 
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Association of Mill & Elevator 

Mutual! Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ............ 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blair Milling Co. 
By le ES Se wcceovccccces 
Blodgett, Frank H.., 
Bolle & Schilthuis 
Brey & Sharpless ...... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J., & Co.. 
Burrus Mills, Inc. 


Cahokia Flour Co oak 
Cameron. John F., & 
Cargill, Incorporated 
A oS eS ee 
Carson, Robert, & Co., oes 
Centennial Flouring Millis Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 
SS a 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.. 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 
Coleman, David, Inc. ........ - 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co ae acaa 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. ...... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
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ae ere 
De Lisser, Andrew 
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BRD RINGS vocccescceseeccececcoces 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd. ..........4-- 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Luncan, Wm, C., & Co., 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills ........ ae 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co............- 
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Evans Milling Co. 
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Globe Milling Co. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......--- 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd..........+«. 
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Greenbank, H. J., & Sons....... 
Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hotel Sherman 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co......... 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Interstate Grain Corp. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
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Monsanto Chemical Co, 
Montgomery Co., The 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. .. 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 
Morrison Milling Co. ........... 
Morten Milling Co. ............ 
Muirhead, B. H. 


Nappanee Milling Co. .......... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 


Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. .......... 
New Era Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Beisheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
Norton, Willis, Co. 

Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Co . 


Co.. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
Steck B OO. .ccaceseseusen 


Page, Thomas, 
Parrish & 
Peek Bros. 


Milling Co.... 
Heimbecker, Ltd 
Penn, William, Flour Co.......... 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd......... 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .......... 
Pratt, R. C “ee . ‘ é 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company ‘ > 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd 
Rademaker, H. J. B. M 

Red Wing Milling Co 

Reilly, John F 
Richardson, James, 
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Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co 

Rodney Milling Co. . 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply, 
Runciman Milling Co 

Ruoff, A., & Co 
Russell, D. T., & 
Russell- Mille 
Russell Mill 
Ruthe 


& Sons, 


Inc 


Baird, Ltd 
Milling Co 
ng Co 


rfurd, W. H 


& Co.. 


St. Cloud Milling Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd . 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.... ea 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co 
Star of the West Milling 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co . 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Dees Ge Gets GIO cececee 
Sullivan, E. D., & Co..... 
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Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. os 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 
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Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Flour Products, 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Topnotch Flour Mills 
Toronto Elevators, 

Tri-State Milling Co. 


UhIimann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, 
Urban, George, 


Ltd. 
Milling Co. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company.... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 

Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V. 
Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handel 
Vis, P. C., & 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vreeswyk, 


Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ............ 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc........... Cover 
Watse® & PFRittp, ERG, ccccccccccsecses 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
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Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 

Western Star Mill Co. .....ccccccceces 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Brog., CO. sccccccccsccscescer 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons............- 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd. ...........e006- 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V......eeeeeees 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc, 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 

















Ask for more details. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services te its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are ycu 


taking advantage of this service program? 
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DYOX 
Jor flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’’ “Novadelox’”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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MONEY TO BURN 


Each year an estimated eight hundred million 
dollars worth of property goes up in smoke. That’s 
an amount close to the real estate value of the 
whole city of Pittsburgh! 


Many of these costly fires are caused by care- 
lessness. An overworked furnace, matches left 
within reach of little hands, rubbish collected in 
attics and cellars. 


Good fire prevention practices may save your 
business, your home, even your life. 


Are your practices good? 





